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Pakistan‘’s Prime Minister 


H. S. Suhrawardy 
(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 
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The Army Reserve FITS YOUR PLANS 





Consider this SPECIAL PROGRAM 
: FOR YOUNG MEN I7¢-I8'! 


Here’s a service program that really fits your plans new plan, you serve six months’ active duty— 
—allows you to serve most of your time at home fuifill the remainder of your military obligation 
as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 


















| | Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and 4 Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
pick the Reserve unit in your town that you like the will be sent for six months’ active duty training where 

best. Then you can enlist directly into that unit. You you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
know exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit, 
chance for buddies to enlist and serve together. This means top technical training in your field. . 

y) Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six M4 Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
months’ training won’t begin until you finish high schoo After basic training, you return home, free to 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes continue with your personal plans. One night a week, 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours you will attend a training session at your local ynit, 
a week with your local unit. Since you're starting and in the summer you will enjoy a two-week field 
to fulfill your military obligation at an earlier age, encampment. No more active duty! It’s part-time service 
you'll finish sooner. for the remainder of your military obligation! 








The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all 
the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor, 
Find out about this new way to serve today! 
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Harvey Kuenn tells how his 
Wilson Glove helped him lead 


the American 


League in 


Fielding 


In 141 games he made 
219 putouts, 
388 assists 

For a .968 average 

to top the league! 


“My Wilson Glove sure performed for me this past year,” 
says Harvey Kuenn*, star Detroit shortstop. “The extra 
wide pocket and fast flex helped me handle the hot ones. 
And you can ‘feel’ the ball. It’s almost as if the Wilson 
Glove was part of your hand. 


“The light weight of the Wilson Glove is a big advan- 
tage, too. Makes for faster ball handling. I’m certainly a 
better fielder with my Wilson Glove.” 


And Harvey ought to know. He’s the best in the league! 
So, when you want a mitt or glove to improve your game 
—take a tip from the top man—get yourself a Wilson! 
Wherever quality sporting goods are sold. 





Tops in baseball, basketball, football, golf, 
tennis—all kinds of Sports equipment. 











*Horvey Kuenn is a member of the Wilson Advisory Stoff kh ‘ 


Win With Wihon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago—New Chicago Headquarters at River Grove, Iill., a western suburb 
of Chicago—Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Thylox is effective medication in a disappearing cream base. 
ntains no heavy masking agent or harmful oils. Easy and 
easant fo use 


WORKS QUICKLY —A highly active ingredient in exclusive 
mall-particle form makes Thylox Medicated Cream penetrate 

res immediately... produces a unique drying effect on acne 
and pimples...starts healing at once. 


; H y I 4 CLINICAL TESTS PROVE Thylox Medicated Cream effective 
in an overwhelming majority of cases. Until recently, Thylox 


Cream has been promoted only to the medical profession... 


mM ed ic ated es ream sed by leading dermatologists in treating acne patients. But 


now you can obtain Thylox directly from your local drug or 
department stores. 


l / Thylox Medicated Cream, in handy tube, 1.00 
b) S To speed treatment — always cleanse your 


is face with Thylox Medicated SOAP. It treats 
acne and 1m les the disturbed condition while thoroughly 
p P cleansing away impurities. Large cake .50. 


SPECIAL OFFER —For generous trial samples of 
both Thylox Medicated Cream and Soap, send 25 
cents (in coin only) to: Dept. G, Pharmaceutical 
Division, Shulton, Inc., Clifton, New Jersey. 





PHARMACEUTICAL Division S$HULTON, Inc. NEw york « TORONTO 
nares 








UP photo 
PAKISTANI “GRANDPA”: Suhrawardy 
and granddaughter are “all smiles.” 


“BENGAL TIGER” 

HUSSEIN SHAHEED SUHRA- 
WARDY, born in Bengal 64 years 
ago, grew up to be “the Bengal tiger 
of Pakistani politics.” He thoroughly 
enjoys a political free-for-all—and 
usually comes out on top, Since Sep- 
tember, 1956, he has been the prime 
minister of this young Asian republic 

see Unit, pp. 10-15). 

Suhrawardy, son ofa rich Calcutta 
merchant, is a graduate of Oxford 
University in England. He became 
top official in Bengal while it was 
part of British-ruled India. 

In 1947 the British pulled out from 

India. The subcontinent was then 
livided between two independent 
ountries: Pakistan, in which the 
Moslems predominate; and India, 
which has a Hindu majority. Suhra- 
wardy, although a Moslem, remained 
n India and toured that country 
vith the Hindu leader, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. 

[In 1949 Suhrawardy went to Pakis- 
tan to take his place with his fellow 
\loslems. And within eight years he 
moved from. the political side lines 
into that country’s No. 1 spot. He 
lid so by forming his own political 
party, the Awami League, in opposi- 
tion to the ruling Moslem League. 
Then he went off on a stumping tour 
of Pakistan’s villages. 

Last year the Moslem League was 
torn by inner party strife and the 
country underwent many cabinet 
crises. Pakistan finally turned to the 

_ “Bengali barnstormer” for leadership 
—the one man who had emerged 
with strong grass-roots support. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 31. 


Newsmakers 4° 


Suhrawardy is a politician who 
meets his problems—“lying down.” 
His bedroom is furnished with twin 
beds. On one he sleeps. The other is 
piled high with files, phone books, 
and fly swatters. From this “desk” he 
eonducts his political affairs. 

Prime Minister Suhrawardy, who 
calls himself “the complete politi- 
cian,” is also an accomplished dancer. 
When he throws a party, he often 
rumbas till] dawn on the concrete 
dance floor he fixed up on the roof 
of his Karachi home. The music is 
supplied by his record collection of 
more than 1,200 American dance 
tunes. 


KING OF SWING 

BENNY GOODMAN had just fin- 
ished playing some hot arrangements 
of Honeysuckle Rose and Up a Lazy 
River. The place was Burma. The 
prime minister, U Nu, rushed up ‘to 
Benny and exclaimed excitedly, 
“Your music makes my toes tickle!” 

Burma was one of many stops for 
Benny Goodman and his band on 
their recent goodwill tour of the Far 
East, sponsored by the U. S. State 
Department. They were greeted en- 
thusiastically everywhere. As one 
Asian fan expressed it: “Thank Bud- 
dha I've lived to hear this!” 


JAM SESSION: Benny Goodman “swings it’ with his “magic” clarinet 


Benny, known the world over as 
the King of Swing, was born in Chi- 
cago in 1909. When he was 10, his 
father sent him and two of his 
brothers to music school. The three 
boys were given instruments accord- 
ing to size and age. Harry, 12, got 
a tuba; Freddy, 11, a trumpet. Ben- 
ny, the youngest, got a clarinet. 

A year later Benny made his first 
professional appearance—for $5. In- 
spired, he left school at 16, to join a 
big-name band. Eventually, Benny 
organized his own band, and devel- 
oped his now-famous swing style. 

Not many swing musicians dare to 
dabble in “long hair” music. Benny 
is a notable exception. He has ap- 
peared with symphony orchestras 
throughout the U. S. For his jazz 
appearances, Benny sets an informal 
mood, beating time for the band, his 
eyes closed. But with a symphony 
orchestra, he wears white tie and 
tails. He concentrates on the score 
and keeps a dutiful eye on the con- 
ductor and his baton. 

Benny Goodman is married and 
has two daughters. His teen-age girl 
doesn’t like jazz and unashamedly 
told her father so. She much prefers 
Mozart. Benny doesn’t mind. As he 
once told her, “Remember, I like 
Mozart, too.” 


Peter Basc 





GOOD NEWS: In 1956, Americans earned more, 
spent more, and saved more than in any other year 
in our history—according to the latest report of the 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


INTERNATIONAL PUZZLERS: Who are better in- 
formed—boys or girls? In a recent study by the Gilbert 
Youth Research Organization, boys and girls matched 
wits on questions of international and national affairs. 
The boys won! But by a photo finish. Although they 
scored higher than the girls on the test, the margin 
of victory was a narrow one. The boys sneaked ahead 
by a bare six tenths of a point. To be sure, neither 
of the sexes did themselves proud. Out of 10 ques- 
tions, boys averaged three correct answers, while girls 
tveraged 2.4. Want to try your hand at the puzzlers? 
Here are a few: (1) What’s President Eisenhower's 
age? (2) Who's Britain’s Foreign Secretary? (3) For 
what did Congress authorize a 33-billion-dollar public 
works program last year? P.S. We won't give you the 
answers, for we're sure you know them. 


on the highways is getting a 


TEEN TOPICS: Safety 


big boost from an unusual club of teen-agers in New 
Albany, Indiana. Called the “Wheels for Safety Club,” 


it has 21 members, aged 16-19. The Club’s purpose is 
to encourage safe driving. The only requirement for 
membership is a good driving record. Each year, the 
club sponsors “Whoa and Go” safe-driving contests, 
which are open to all teen-agers in the community. 
These competitions test a driver’s skill in many ways: 
How quickly and safely can he come to a stop? How 
good are his powers of observation in face of distrac- 
tions? The contests receive the full support of both 
the Indiana State Police and the New Albany Police 
Department. Every club member's car carries the 
official “Wheels for Safety” insignia. It is an aluminum 
plaque decorated with a white-wall tire with gold wings 
~—and it is displayed proudly by the members. 





INP photo 
A PRIVATE CALLED IKE: Following in famous uncle’s foot- 
steps, Earl D. Eisenhower, Jr. is sworn into Army. But the 
nephew of the Commander-in-Chief of all the Armed 
Services is starting from scratch—as a private. Earl, Jr., of 
La Grange Park, Ill., hopes to do intelligence work. 





Wide World phot« 


TEEING OFF: Probably the youngest champion golfer 
in America is Sharon Fladoos (above), 13, of Du- 
buque, Iowa. Last year she reached the semi-finals in 
the National Girls Junior championships at Toledo, 
Ohio—the youngest in history to manage this feat. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO! Greatest infield 
rookie in the big leagues—that’s Bobby Richardson, 
the Little Yankee (he’s 5 foot 7 inches tall) who may 
force Billy Martin to move from second base to third. 
Bobby has great hands, is terrific on double plays, and 
is a dangerous spray hitter. At Denver last year, he 
hit .328—third best in the American Association. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Donald L. Roulston, 19, 
a third class cadet at the Coast Guard Academy. 
Donald recently won a commendation for bravery from 
the Coast Guard. Donald was strolling along the beach 
near San Juan, P.R., when he spotted a capsized boat 
200 yards off shore. Three men were struggling in the 
water. Although Don had never swum in surf before, 
he plunged in and rushed to the rescue. By the time 
he reached the boat, two of the men had managed. to 
grab on to the bow. But the third man was still floun- 
dering. Donald held him afloat until help arrived. 


ENDQUOTE: “Research is above all an adventure of 
the mind. The gifts of physical science are not free for 
the asking. They lie in hidden boxes that must first 
be discovered. Then the box must be unwrapped. And 
even then the gift may be so novel that the finder 
scratches his head and wonders, “What is it for?’ atid 
‘How do I use it?’ ”"—Dr. Harold K. Work, director of 
Engineering Research, New York University. 








U.N. Ends Historic Session 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly adjourned early this month 
after one of the most dramatic and 
eventful sessions of its history. 


The Assembly is subject to recall 
at any time if further U.N. action be- 
comes necessary on the Middle East 
or Hungarian situations. 

During its eleventh annual session 
the U.N. General Assembly took the 
following action: 

Increased the membership of the 
U.N. from 76 to 81 nations with the 
admission of Morocco, Tunisia, the 
Sudan, Japan, and Ghana. 

Passed 14 resolutions dealing with 
the Middle East crisis, successfully 
negotiating a cease-fire and obtain- 
ing the withdrawal of invading Brit- 
ish, French, and Israeli forces from 
Egyptian territory. 

Established a United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) to super- 
vise the withdrawals in the Middle 
East and to control disputed areas 
temporarily until permanent solu- 
tions can be found (see story below). 
> Undertook the job of clearing the 
Suez Canal of ships scuttled by 
Egyptians at the time of the British- 
French-Israeli attack. 

Passed 13 resolutions in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get Russia to with- 
draw its troops from Hungary. 
>Watched as two delegations 
“walked out”: (1) the South Africans, 


Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—Charles Evans Whittaker (left), veteran 
trial lawyer and judge, has been named an Associate Justice of 
U.S. Supreme Court (see news story last week). Mahn Win Maung 
(right) became president of Burma last week following his elec- 
tion by a joint session of both houses of Burma‘s parliament. 


in protest against Assembly debate 
on their government's racial policies; 
(2) the Red-controlled Hungarians, 
when the Assembly moved to con- 
demn Soviet military intervention in 
the Hungarian revolt. 

PAdopted a record budget of 
$50,815,700 for 1957. 

Rejected a Soviet complaint charg- 
ing the U.S. with “intervention” and 
“subversion” in Red satellite states. 
Passed compromise _ resolutions 
hoping for “peaceful, democratic, and 
just” solutions to the dispute between 
France and Algerian rebels in Al- 
geria and the dispute between Brit- 
ain and Greece in Cyprus. 


Mid-East Still Muddled 


The blue flag of the United Na- 
tions has replaced the blue-and- 
white flag of Israel above the dis- 
puted territories of Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Israeli troops withdrew from the 
Gaza Strip and the approaches to 
the Gulf of Aqaba in response to 
U.N. demands and strong U.S. urging 
(see last week's news pages). 

The Israeli evacuation brought an 
end to four months of occupation of 
Egyptian territory—an occupation 
which began with Israel's lightning 
invasion of Egypt last November. 

But even as Israeli soldiers gave 


UP 


way to U.N. Emergency Force 
troops, there arose new rumblings of 
discontent in the Middle East. The 
tough basic problems—bitter rela- 
tions between Israe! and Arab na- 
tions, and the question of who 
should control and operate the Suez 
Canal—still remained unsolved. As 
we went to press, the political pic- 
ture in the troubled area appeared 
as cloudy and uncertain as ever. This 
was the picture: 

Gaza Strip. This tiny 26-mile-long, 
eight-mile-wide strip of land has 
long been a bone of contention be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. The strip is 
crowded with about 300,000 Arabs 
—most of them poverty-stricken ref- 
ugees who fled Palestine during the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948. In recent 


_years, the Gaza Strip has been used 


by Egyptian-trained fedayeen (guer- 
rillas) as a base for terrorist raids 
into Israel. 

Israeli army forces overran the area 
last November. Egypt now demands 
that Gaza be returned to Egyptian 
rule. Thousands of Gaza residents 
demonstrated last week in favor of 
quick return of Egyptian rule. But 
Israel has warnéd that if Egypt again 
takes over Gaza and renews guer- 
rilla operations another round of 
open warfare may be the result. 
>Gulf of Aqaba. Before pulling out 
of this bit of Egyptian territory, the 
Israelis blew up Egyptian military in 
stallations. Until last year, Egyptian 
gunposts had blocked Israeli ships 
from passing through the narrow 


Wide World Wide World 


Olympic discus champ Olga Fikotova of Czechoslovakia 
(left) has asked Red government for permission to marry 
Olympic hammer throw champ Harold Connolly of U.S. 
(rt.). Reds usually disapprove marriage with Westerners 
but may yield. Couple met, fell in love at Olympic Games 





gulf in ofder to reach the Israeli 
port of Elath 

The U.S., France, and other mari- 

time powers have declared the Gulf 
of Aqaba to be “an international 
waterway” open to the ships of all 
nations. But Egypt argues that the 
gulf is part of its territorial waters. 
Egypt threatens to set up another 
blockade once UNEF troops leave. 
If Egypt were to carry out this 
threat, Israel might try to “shoot its 
way through” the waterway. 
Suez Canal. With the withdrawal 
of the last Israeli soldier behind Is- 
rael’s frontiers, Egypt gave the 
“green light” to clear the last ob- 
structions from the blocked water- 
way. The U.N. salvage team hoped 
to have the canal open to 10,000-ton 
ships (the bulk of normal traffic) by 
the middle of April. 

Clearing the canal of 
ships promises to be a far easier job 
than clearing up the political dead- 
lock over the canal’s operation. Evér 
since Egypt abruptly seized the ca- 
nal last July, there has been a con- 
tinuous dispute over who was to run 
the key trade lifeline (see major arti- 
cles in Sept. 20 issue). 

Egypt has thus far insisted on com- 
plete control over Suez. Egyptian 
government officials have stood firm 
on their demands that all tolls for 
passage through the canal be paid to 
Egypt. These officials also have indi- 
cated that Israeli ships would con- 
tinue to be barred from the Suez 
waterway. They say that their coun- 
try remains “technically at war” with 
Israel and therefore has the right to 
keep Israeli vessels out 

The U.S., on the other hand 
supported Israel in its desire to send 
its shipping through the Suez Canal. 
Our government maintains that the 
canal is an international waterway. 
Therefore it should be open without 
discrimination to ships of all nations 
in peace or war 


sunken 


hh 
nas 


Ike Signs “Doctrine” 


President Eisenhower has signed 


the Middle East “Doctrine” follow- 
ing its approval by Congress. 

The “Doctrine,” proposed by the 
President in January, took two 
months to move through Congress. 
Scheduled as an emergency measure, 
it was quickly passed by the House of 
Representatives. But the resolution 
ran into major roadblocks in the Sen- 
ate, where it was passed only after 


U.S. Army photo from UP 


ARMY FASHION NOTE—Here‘s the new 
“Dress Blue” uniform to be worn by 
members of Women’s Army Corps (WAC). 
New uniform replaces traditional olive 
drab and khaki for enlisted personnel. 


two amendments had been added. 

The amended “Doctrine” grants 
President Eisenhower his two major 
requests. It authorizes him to: 
>Employ U.S. troops to defend any 
Middle East nation against Commu- 
nist aggression—if the nation re- 
quests help. 

PSpend up to $200,000,000 in eco- 
nomic and military aid to nations in 
the area. 

One Senate amendment requires 
the President to “continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance... 
to the U.N. Emergency Force in the 
Middle East with a view to main- 
taining the truce in that region.” 

The other amendment requires 
countries receiving arms to agree 
that they will not use them for ag- 
gression against other nations. 

The President did not object 
strongly to either amendment. He 
sent a mission, headed by former 
Congressman James P. Richards 
(Dem., S.C.) to the Middle East to ex- 


plain the “Doctrine” to Arab nations. 


Ghana Is Born 


The beat of ceremonial drums and 
the explosion of firecrackers her- 
alded the birth of the world's 
youngest nation—West Africa's 
Ghana, formerly known as _ the 
Gold Coast. 


Seventy nations were represented 
at the festive “Independence Day” 
ceremonies held at Accra, Ghana’s 
capital. Highest ranking foreign gov- 
ernment official present was U.S. 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon hailed the birth of the 
Negro nation and declared that “the 
future of Ghana is indeed bright.” 

American-educated Premier Kwam 
Nkrumah made it clear that his coun- 
try, which had been a colony of Brit- 
ain for almost a century, would 
choose the path of democracy and 
freedom. He said that Ghana would 
remain neutral in the “cold war” be- 
tween the free world and commu- 
nism. He asserted: : 

“We part from the former imperial 
power, Great Britain, with the warm- 
est feelings of friendship and good 
will ... We are proud that we are the 
first colonial territory in Africa to 
[win] its freedom and to enter into 
the [British] Commonwealth.” 
(Ghana is now a self-governing do- 
minion like Canada and Ceylon.) 

Within 72 hours after Ghana was 
born, it was unanimously admitted 
as the eighty-first member of the 
United Nations. (See unit on Gold 
Coast in May 3, 1956 issue.) 


Foreign Aid Gets OK 


Money spent for foreign aid is 
well spent. So say two official 
groups after a close study of U.S. 
aid programs. 

One group is the special, seven-man 
Presidential Commission of Citizen 
Advisers appointed by President 
Eisenhower last year. Its chairman is 
Benjamin F. Fairless, former: chair- 
man of the board of United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The second group is the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board, 
established by Congress in 1950 to 
advise the Government on foreign 
aid. Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, and frequent “trouble-shooter” 
for the government, is chairman. 

The reports of both groups, just 








MECHANICAL HANDS—Here’s a new 


released, praise the U.S. foreign aid 
program as an effective way to over- 
come Red propaganda efforts in 
other countries. Both groups urge 
that our aid programs be continued. 
But they differ as to amounts and 
emphasis. 

The Fairless group thinks that 
present expenditures for foreign aid 
are adequate. It urges, however, that 
allies of the U.S. receive a larger 
share than neutral nations. 

The Johnston group believes that 
economic aid should be increased 
“substantially”"—at the expense of 
military aid if necessary. Further- 
more, it urges the U.S. to help all 
needy countries whether they are 
formally allied with us or not. 

Both groups recommend longer- 
range planning for foreign aid than 
the present one-year term. The 
Fairless group believes the aid pro- 
gram should cover a two-year period. 
The Johnston group prefers a three- 
year period. 

e What's Behind It: Congressmen 
are hunting for ways to cut this year's 
record-breaking peacetime budget of 
$71,800,000,000. Many think the for- 
eign aid program offers a good place 
to start economizing. 

The President's new budget asks 
for $4,400,000,000. in foreign aid— 
$2,500,000,000 in military aid and 
$1,900,000,000, in economic and tech- 
nical assistance. This is about 
$600,000,000 more than Congress 
veted last year. 

Details of the foreign aid program 
will be submitted to Congress in a 
special report by the President later 
this year. The President is expected 

'raw heavily upon the findings of 


way to 
shave and put on lipstick. Atomic scientists in 
Britain are demonstrating remarkable precision 
of mechanical hands used in atomic laboratories. 


uP 


selves, 


thick radiation-proof walls 


the Fairless and Johnston reports in 
an attempt to convince Congress that 
drastic cuts should not be made in 
the foreign aid program. 


In Brief 


Comeback for “Dev.” Eamon de 
Valera, 74, the “Grand Old Man” of 
the Republic of Ireland (Eire), is back 
at his country’s top post following last 
week’s election. A former professor of 
mathematics, “Dev” was a leader of the 
Irish rebellion against British ryJe. After 
Eire won its independence, de Valera 
was chosen Prime Minister from 1932 to 
1948, serving again from 1951 to 1954. 
Then “Dev” was defeated at the polls 
by a coalition headed by John A. 
Costello. In the 1957 elections, how- 
ever, de Valera’ turned the political 
tables on his rival. Dev’s Fianna Fail 
(Soldiers of Destiny) party swept to 
their greatest electoral victory, winning 
78 seats for a clear majority of the 147- 
member Dail Eireann (Parliament). 
Once again Prime minister, de Valera 
must face up to the serious economic 
headaches plaguing the beautiful Em 
erald Isle. Unemployment, low agricul- 
tural and industrial production, and the 
ever-growing emigration of its young 
people to other countries—these add up 
to a severe depression ‘for Eire. 


Linda Noses Out Mary. In a neck 
and-neck race during the past 10 years, 
Linda has overtaken Mary as the most 
popular name for American baby girls. 
So says a recent Gallup poll. Linda, 
which means “pretty” in Spanish, is the 
first name to dethrone Mary in popu- 
larity. Until now, Mary had led the 
“popularity parade” for more than 60 
years. Now it’s in second place. Runners- 
up for the 1946-56 period are Deborah, 
Susan, and Carol. As for the boys, par- 


Atomic materials give off harmful radioactive rays. 
scientists carry on experiments by 
and 
control system helps them duplicate all the movements of human hands. 


: INI 
To protect them- 
remote control through 
radiation-proof window. Intricate 


ents are definitely sticking to tradition 
with John the champ. After that comes 
Michael, James, Robert, and William 
\ Parents, in general, seem to show more 
imagination in picking unusual names 
for girls rather than for boys. To list just 
a few: Zania, Joslene, Cynera, Petunia 
Opiot, Erbutus, Lucibel, and Yanna 

Praise For Young Drivers, Teen-age 
‘drivers should be considered as “heroes 
rather than scapegoats.” So says Rear 
Admiral H.B. Miller, director of Presi 
dent Eisenhower's Committee for Traffic 
Safety. Admiral Miller recently de 
scribed young drivers as “much ma 
ligned citizens” criticized for “the 
actions of-a few who, because of thei: 
reckless and irresponsible behavior, gain 
public attention and censure.” His re 
marks keynoted the sixth annual Teen- 
Age Road-e-o, a national campaign to 
promote safe driving 


Stories in a Sentence 


»Ten-foot high tidal waves (which sci 
entists call by their Japanese name, 
tsunami) struck the Hawaiian Islands 
this month—triggered by a tremendous 
earthquake in the sea around the Aleu 
tian Islands in Alaska, 2,500 miles away 
The nation’s leading film critics, 
polled ‘by the newspaper Film Daily 
picked The King and I as 1956's best 
movie with Giant in second place 
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NEWS 


1. Identify each by nationality and 


wiok THE 


official position: (a) Kwame Nkrumah; 
(b) Benjamin F. Fairless; (c) Eamon 
de Valera; (d) Eric Johnston. 

2. The Middle East doctrine pro- 
vides for the President to use U/S. 
troops against Red aggression under 
what specific condition? 





Pakistan: “Land of the Pure” 


A country that is divided by geography, language, 
and economics is held together by a common faith 


UNIT ON PAKISTAN 


T first glance, Pakistan always 

looks like a mapmaker’s mis- 
taxe. Its name appears twice on 
every map of Asia. For this country 
is divided in two: East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan. Between the two 
parts lie a thousand miles of Indian 
territory. 

Pakistan, which means “Land of 
the Pure,” was created in 1947, In 
that year, Britain surrendered con- 
trol of the Indian subcontinent. 
Pakistan was formed from those 
areas that had Moslem majorities. 
The regions in which the Hindus 
were dominant made up the newly 
independent India 

Some 69,000,000 Moslems live in 
Pakistan today. In addition, there 
are 10,000,000 Hindus who have re- 
mained in Pakistan, and a Christian 
minority of 500,000. But the corner- 
stone of Pakistani unity has been the 
common faith of the Moslems 

Except for this common faith, 
Pakistan’s two parts are as different 
as a camel from a Bengal tiger. In 
West Pakistan, for instance, the peo- 
ple eat bread, speak the Urdu lan- 
guage, and are very interested in 
the politics of the Middle East. East 
Pakistanis, on the other hand, are 
rice eaters, speak Bengali, and are 
vitally affected by events in South- 
east Asia. To continue with this 
“game of opposites”: 


International News photo 


A HELPING HAND: Droughts have caused Pakistan to become a food importer in re- 
cent years. American wheat loans have helped it to get through the lean years. 


; 
West Pakistan is by far the larger 
in area—as large as Texas and 
Arkansas combined. Much of its 
land is desert and rocky plateau. The 
terrain is very rugged in the north 
near the Himalayas, the _loftiest 
mountain range in the world. 

Most of the 35,000,000 West Pak- 
istanis draw their sustenance from 
farms watered by the Indus River. 
The waters of the Indus are siphoned 
off into an ancient network of canals 
—said to be the irrigation 
system in the world 


largest 


CLIMATIC CONTRASTS 

Rainfall is slight in West Pakistan. 
It averages barely ten inches a year. 
But this is enough to grow wheat 
(the principal food crep) and cot- 
ton (the main export crop). 

On the other hand, East Pakistan, 
with only one sixth the area of West 
Pakistan, supports a population of 
roughly 45,000,000. Here, rainfall 
pours down at the torrential rate 
of 100 inches a year 

These torrents swell the volume 
of two mighty rivers—the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. Plentiful wa- 


ter and a burning sun have turned 
East Pakistan into a “too-fertile 
plain.” Most of it is a maze of mango 
trees, bamboo stalks, and other 
forms of tropical growth. 

The problem that faces East Pak- 
istanis is not how to make their crops 
grow—but how to make the jungle 
stop growing. And taming the jungle 
is more difficult than taming the ti- 
gers that inhabit it. Once the growth 
is cleared, however, the land makes 
excellent rice fields. 

East Pakistan has too many 
mouths to feed to be a rice exporter. 
But it does have another crop that is 
revdily salable on the world market. 
This is jute, a reedy plant that 
thrives in East Pakistan’s hot, damp 
climate. It yields a fiber that is 
processed into burlap, a coarse fab- 
ric used for making bags. 

More than 70 per cent of the 
world’s jute comes from East Pak- 
istan—or enough, over the years!*to 
wrap the world in a burlap bag. The 
sale of this fiber brings Pakistan al- 
most 50 per cent of its foreign earn- 
ings. Raw cotton accounts for an- 
other 30 per cent. 





Industrialiy, Pakistan has hardly 
learned to walk. It is the seventh 
largest country in the world—yet it 
does not have a single steel mill. 
Factories are very few. And—aside 
from some coal, chromite, and petro- 
leum-—mineral resources are scanty. 
Pakistan’s road to prosperity remains 


a long and difficult one (see pages . 


14 and 15). 

One Pakistani leader, speaking of 
industrial and agricultural improve- 
ments now in progress, said that his 
country was “on the way out of the 
jungle.” Despite recent improve- 
ments, however, many aspects of 
life in this land remain primitive. 

A major handicap to progress in 
Pakistan is poor transportation. 
There are only 8,000 miles of rail- 
road track, compared to nearly 30,- 
000 miles in Japan. And 50,000 of 
Pakistan’s 58,000 miles of “highway” 
are nothing more than dirt roads. 


THE SAILING SALESMAN 


The rivers, especially in East Pak- 
istan, are the chief arteries of com- 
merce. On the Brahmaputra one can 
see bamboo rafts a half-mile long 
carrying jute downstream to Chit- 
tagong, the port on the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The Pakistani version of the 
traveling salesman” is one who is 
a good “sailsman”—for he almost in- 
variably travels by boat. 

Nine out of ten people in Pakistan 

live on farms. The average Pakistani 
farmer has been little affected by 
the technical advances of the 20th 
entury. He scrapes a bare living 
from a tiny plot of land. He lacks 
money, seldom has good seeds, and 
rarely uses fertilizer. 

[t is unlikely that such a farmer 
will ever see the other half of his 
country. He is too busy and too poor 
to afford a visit to Karachi, the cap- 
ital of Pakistan. If he did, though, 
he would be astounded by its mod- 
ern buildings, new factories, and its 
fine airport. 

Women have been most affected 
by modernization in Pakistan. For- 
inerly, many of them conformed to 
the custony of purdah—isolation from 
il] men except close relatives. A 
woman in purdah lived in a separate 
part of her house, away from the 
men. When outdoors, she dressed in 
a tent-like garment that tompletely 
hid ‘her from public view. Today 
less than ten per cent of Pakistani 

vomen practice purdch. 


Least influenced by the modern 
age are the primitive tribes. Dwell- 
ing near the North-West Frontier 
are tribes famed for their warrior 
skills and their horsemanship. Then 
there are the Moghs; in Bengal. They 
are known for their extreme friend- 
liness—they hug a stranger upon in- 
troduction and always‘hold hands 
during conversation! 

If you are ever in East Pakistan 
and are jostled by a Riang tribes- 
man, he is likely to stick out his 
tongue at you. He’s not being rude, 
however. It’s merely his way of ex- 
pressing, “I have no words in my 
mouth which can say how sorry | 
am. 

These “backwoods” people of Pak- 
istan live happy lives—but not very 
healthy ones. They are subject to 
many diseases, and medical help is 
at a premium. 

The dried, powdered liver of a 
python is still a common “cure” for 
lung ailments in the more remote 
regions of Pakistan. Despite ques- 
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tionable results, the people continue 
using this “medicine.” As they ex- 
plain, “It is far easier to find a 
python than a physician in Pekistan.” 

The government has prescribed 
two basic remedies for Pakistan's 
ills: sanitation and education. Some 
peasants, for the first time in their 
lives, are now drinking clean water. 
Nurses are sent into the field to teach 
the people about modern health 
techniques. And hospitals are being 
constructed throughout the country. 


THE “WAY OUT” 


Although there is a critical class- 
room shortage in Pakistan, more 
than 3,000,000 children are now en- 
rolled in primary grades. By the lat 
est count, there are 82 full-fledged 
colleges in Pakistan. As one educa- 
tor said, “Once our people can read 
and write, Pakistan’s battle against 
disease poverty will be half 
won. It printed word that 
shows out of the 


jungle.”’ 


and 
is the 


us the ‘way 
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[SOTEST PAKISTAN and EAST PAKISTAN 


THE TWO PARTS OF PAKISTAN: 


Because of its division, 


rid eck Map by Frank Rona 
Pakiston often 


presents problems to the mapmaker. The small map shows that a thousand 
miles of indian territory separate the two parts. To make both parts as large 
as possible, so that their resources and geography can be clearly indicated, we 
have placed them side by side, and drawn East Pakistan to a larger mileage 


scale. Actually, East "ckiston bas only one sixth the area of Wes 


t Pakistan 





Monkmeyer Press photo 


MONUMENT TO THE PAST: Pakistan is a young country that cherishes its memories of the past. A great 
Moslem civilization flourished there many centuries ago, and its monuments are ever-present: beautiful, 
white-domed mosques (holy places) and the ornate, jewel-studded palaces of the mighty Mogul emperors. 


Deep in the 


From the bazaars of Karachi 
to the jute mills of Bengal 


the new brushes against the old in young Pakistan 


PAKISTANI HAYSTACKERS: Farmers in Bengal “make hay 
while the sun shires.’’ Almost nine tenths of the people in Pakis 
tan live in farming areas. In normal years, Pakistan often has a 
food surplus. But due fo the influx of Moslem refugees from In- 
dia and some poor harvests in recent years, Pakistan has had to 


“tighten its belt." U.S. aid has helped to fill the food gap 
Three Lions phot: 


BRASSWARE BAZAAR: In Lahore, second larg- 
est city of Pakistan, a brassware merchant dis- 
plays pots and pans in a streetside market. 
The city is the provincial capital of West 
Pakistan and is an important educational cén- 
ter—site of the famous Punjab University. 





THE JUTE ROUTE: “East Pak- 
istan‘s jute can now be processed 
in new mills in Dacca, the pro- 
vincial capital. From here it is 
shipped by river boat to Chitta- 
gong, East Pakistan’s chief port. 


Pakistan Government phote 
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Heart of Asia 


KARACHI, THE SEAPORT CAPITAL: Since 1947, Karachi has 
grown from a sleepy town of only 300,000 to a bustling capital of 
1,000,000. it is the center of commerce and industry. Located 
UNIT ON PAKISTAN on the coast of the Arabian Sea near the mouth of the Indus River, 
Karachi is the gateway to this land “deep in the heart of Asia.” 


Black Star photo 


Three Lions photo 
“TAKE A_ LETTER!”’ Because the rate 
of illiteracy is high (82 per cent accord- 
ing to the latest census), public secretar- 
ies sit in front of all office buildings 
and post offices in Pakistan. Clients poy 
them a fee to read and write their létters. 





United Nations phote 


MEDICINE ON THE MOVE: A mobile dispensary distributes medicine to villagers in rural Pakistan. 


Pakistan 


AKISTAN has both a long and 

short history. The short one be- 
gins less than ten years ago, when 
the country was created. The long 
one is the story of the Moslem peo- 
ple who inhabit Pakistan—their his- 
tory goes back many centuries. 

It began in 712 A.D. when 
army of Moslem Arabs conquered 
the Indus Valley. After 1000 A.D., 
the Moslems resumed their raids, 
until they had co iquered most of 
northern India 

Then, in 1526, came Baber—a 
Moslem warrior of Turkish-Mongol 
descent. With 12,000 men and a few 
pieces of artillery, he marched south- 
wards into India and destroyed an 
enemy army of 210,000! Baber be- 
came the first of what are called the 
Mogul emperors of India. 

These emperors attained almost 
legendary fame for their vast power 
and riches—so much so that today we 
call any great personage a “mogul.” 
But such were the emperors of the 
16th and 17th centuries 

After that, torn by feuding prin- 


an 


Past and Present 


With foreign rule a thing of the past, Pakistan takes 
its place as “anchor man” in the free world’s Asian defense alliance 


ces, the Mogul empire crumbled. 
And Britain was on the scene to 
pick up the pieces. Through treaties, 
trade, and troops, it won a huge em- 
pire in India. By the 19th century, 
trade and investment in India had 
become the cornerstone of British 
power and prosperity. 

The British by no means ruled a 
unified people in India. Ever since 
the 8th ceptury, the Moslems had 
been converting many Hindus—often 
at the point of their curved swords. 
Differences between the two reli- 
gious groups were many and served 
to poison relations between them. 


RELIGIOUS RIVALRY 


The Moslems, for instance, be- 
lieved strongly in one god, Allah; 
detested idol worship; and enjoyed 
eating beef. The Hindus, on the 
other hand, recognized many gods; 
filled their temples with statues of 
the gods; and considered the killing 
of cows to be a religious crime. 

In one belief, both peoples were 
united: the British must go. By the 


turn of the 20th century, the Hindus 
had already organized the Indian 
National Congress. Then, in 1906, 
a second nationalist movement came 
into being—the Moslem League. 
Leader of the Moslems was Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinfah. Like most In- 
dian nationalists, he had received 
his education in Britain and. his 
training in the efficient British civil 
service in India. 

At first, Jinnah cooperated with 
the Hindu-dominated Congress. But 
by 1930 he decided that if Britain 
ever left India, the Hindus would 
dominate the government. For the 
Hindus outnumbered the Moslems 
by at least three to one. Jinnah said 
that the Moslems should work to- 
wards an independent country of 
their own. 

The name for this new country 
was invented in 1933 by some Mos- 
lem students in London. They took 
the first letters of four Moslem re- 
gions in India: Punjab, Afghan (the 
North-West Frontier), Kashmir, and 
Sind—and then added stan; which 
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means “land.” Put all this together 
and you have Pakistan. It worked 
out better than expected, since pak, 
means “pure” in Urdu. 

The “Land of the Pure” remained 
a dream for 14 more years. It became 
a reality on August 15, 1947, when 
the British withdrew from all of In- 
dia. In the face of Jinnah’s firm 
stand, the Congress party had re- 
luctantly agreed that those regions 
with Moslem majorities could be- 
come parts of an independent Paki- 
stan. Both countries decided to re- 
main in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Pakistan suffered a difficult and 
painful birth. In many respects it 
was ill-prepared for independence. 
[t had few trained civil servants, 
technicians, doctors, and _ teachers. 
Even paper was in short supply, so 
that high government officials fre- 
quently wrote memos on the backs 
of envelopes. But there were far 
more serious problems, too. 


MORE MOUTHS TO FEED 

The first problem was refugees. 
The young nation had to absorb 
some 6,000,000 Moslems who had 
fled from Hindu India. The first 
veeks of independence were marked 
by bitter Hindu-Moslem riots in 
which 500,000 people lost their lives. 

Bitter fighting also took place in 
Kashmir, a mountainous region in 

rthwestern India. About 80 per 
ent of the people of Kashmir are 
\loslems, but in 1947 it was ruled 
by a Hindu maharajah (prince ). And 
when some unruly Pakistani tribes- 
men enteréd Kashmir, the maharajah 

‘cided to join India. India immedi- 
tely flew troops into Kashmir to 
the Pakistani invaders. 

In 1949, the U.N. arranged a 
ease-fire, which left three fifths of 
Kashmir under Indian _ control. 
Pakistan, backed up by several U.N. 
resolutions, insists that the Kashmiris 
decide their own future— 


GC erht 
ngnt 


should 


through a democratic vote, But last © 


month India formally declared that 


the future of Kashmir has been 
“settled” —that it is a part of India. 
The Kashmir dispute has embit- 
tered Indian-Pakistani relations in 
all fields. Transportation and com- 
munications between the two coun- 
tries have been severely disrupted. 
And they have had a running dis- 
pute for nine years over the division 
and control of river waters. Pakistan 
has suffered in many ways because 
of its isolation from IndiaxIn 1947, 


for instance, Pakistan produced 70 


per cent-ef the world’s jute, 30,000,- 
000 pounds of wool, and 15,000,000 
hides and skins. But it hadn't a 
single jute mill, woolen mill, or tan- 
nery. The division of the subcon- 
tinent had left mearly all the fac- 
tories in India. 

Since then, Pakistan has made 
significant economic strides. In 1948, 
Pakistan was turning out only 88,- 
000 yards of cotton cloth annually. 
Today it manufactures 450,000,000 
yards each year. Abont 6,000 looms 
for jute-milling are already installed 
and another 1,500 are being built. 

Some of this progress has been due 
to the $300,000,000 in U. S. aid that 
Pakistan has received. Now that 
Pakistan is on its feet, it is embark- 
ing on a $2,400,000,000 development 
plan. Private industry is to supply 
one third of the funds and the gov- 
ernment the rest. It is a five-year pro- 
gram aimed at increasing industrial 
output and raising farm production. 

Pakistan also had to overcome 
serious political troubles. The Mos- 
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lem League, whose leaders came 
mostly from West Pakistan, had gov- 
erned the country since 1947. East 
Pakistanis received few government 
jobs and felt that their part of the 
country was not receiving its proper 
share of government funds. 

Much of this has changed in the 
past few months. In September, 
1956, Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy 
was chosen as prime minister. He is 
from East Pakistan and his Awami 
League has its strongest following 
there. It is Suhrawardy’s goal to ac- 
cord each part of the country its fair 
share in the government. 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


It is necessary for both parts of 
the country to “pull together” if 
Pakistan is to meet its heavy inter- 
national responsibilities. To protect 
itself from Soviet aggression, and to 
help other countries facing the same 
danger, Pakistan has joined both of 
the free world’s chief Asian alli- 
ances: the Baghdad Pact, with Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, and Britain; and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
with seven other countries, includ 
ing the U. S 

Since India (see April 5 issue of 
World Week) does not believe in 
military alliances, the responsibility 
for “bridging the gap” between these 
two pacts has fallen on Pakistan. It 
has accepted this responsibility will- 
ingly. For the people of Pakistan, 
long under foreign rule, know the 
value of freedom 


Monkmeyer Press photo 


END OF THE ROAD; Trade and travel between Pakistan and India is almost at 
a standstill. The borders between the two countries are kept tightly sealed 





Wanted 
for Adoption: 


Grandmas 
and 


Grandpas 


Camp Fire Girls bring friendship and affection 


into the lives of lonely “Golden Agers” 


AMP Fire Girls in various parts 

of the country are “breaking 
the time barrier’"—between “Golden 
Agers” and teen-ager 

This unique feat is being accom- 
plished through what might be 
called “adoption in reverse.” It’s 
the teen-agers who are turning the 
tables on the adults by “adopting” 
lonely Grandmas and Grandpas. The 
young people-are sharing their time 
and activities with the newly ac- 
quired “grandparents.” 

In Ames, Iowa, for example, each 
Camp Fire Girl “adopted” a differ- 
ent grandparent—some elderly per- 
son in the community who had no 
family of his own or none close by. 
The only “red tape” involved in 
taking out “adoption papers” was 
getting acquainted. Thereafter many 
afternoons, evenings. and week ends 


Photos court ¢ Camp Fire Girls, Inc 
HELP FOR HOSPITALS: Among many other 
Camp Fire Girl activities is making band- 
ages and supplies for local hospitals. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


were spent together working on va- 
rious homemaking projects. 

In one large Eastern city, the 
Camp Fire Girl leader visited a club 
of Golden Agers. She learned that 
the club members were interested 
in performing some community ser- 
vice. The Camp Fire Girls decided 
to work on a joint project with the 
older people. The two generations 
labored side by side, making rag 
dolls for children in a local hospital. 
At some of the sessions, “the old 
folks” served tea and cookies to their 
young friends. At others, the teens 
played host to their adopted “grand- 
parents.” They even wrote a poem 
in their honor! 

In a large community in Oregon, 
a Camp Fire Girl leader heard that 
the members of a local Golden Age 
Club were enthusiastic square dance 
fans. The two generations banded 
together for many fun-filled eve- 
nings. They exchanged partners, 
taught each other dance steps, and 
shared numerous other tips and tid- 
bits on square dancing. 

In many smaller communities, the 
old folks are scattered too far and 
wide to join Golden Age clubs. As 
a result, these elderly people are 
even lonelier. ~ 


Ss 


SPINNING SESSION: Teens in Omak, Wash., learn an age-old art. 


In one farm community in -Idaho, 
the Camp Fire Girls pay regular 
visits to their adopted grandmothers 
and grandfathers. And without ex- 
ception the visits prove to be re- 
warding and exciting for both the 
teen-agers and their many elderly 
friends, 


HOMEMAKING ARTS 

Camp Fire Girls specialize in 
learning the homemaking arts. Here, 
the wisdom and experience of a 
Golden Ager are invaluable. In one 
community, spurred by “hints on 
herbs” picked up from their adopted 
Grandma, the teens successfully 
launched a garden planting project. 
In Omak, Washington (see photo), 
the teens learned all about spinning, 
making yarn, and darning. 

This week (March 17-24), the 
Camp Fire Girls of America are 
celebrating their 47th anniversary. 
The group's purpose is to help the 
teen-age girls of today to become 
the good homemakers of tomorrow. 
Their motto, “learn by doing,” in- 
spires the teen-agers to devote time 
to marketing, cooking, sewing, gar- 
dening—and preparing themselves 
generally as future housewives and 
upstanding citizens of the commu- 
nity. Today there are some 480,000 
Camp Fire Girls in more than 3,000 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. 

A World Week salute to the Camp 
Fire Girls on their birthday! 

—YANNA BRanpt 





CRAZE 
PHASE 


Should U. S. teen-agers join fan clubs? 


OME years ago, an unknown actor 
obtained a small part in a movie 
about sailors. He was a pleasant- 
looking young man with blond hair 
and a winning smile. At the time, he 
was one of untold thousands of bit 
players in Hollywood, It was a strug- 
cle for him to find parts in the movie 
capital—a city already overcrowded 
vith would-be actors. 

But overnight, this young man be- 
came a “star.” Did a director or 
producer, spot his “great talent” and 

ingle him out for a stellar role? No. 


Then, how did it happen? 


Wiue World phote 


CROONER Eddie Fisher mobbed by fans. 


The young man had received “fan 
mail.” Once the picture was released, 
thousands of letters poured in, re- 
questing photos of the actor. 

This overnight success story is not 
unusual in Hollywood. For it is the 
“fans” who make a “star” and keep 
him on top. This is not only true in 
the motion picture business. It also 
applies to the recording industry. 
Many recording artists—Perry Como, 
Pat Boone, Johnny Ray, among others 
—have been “made” by the fans. 

Performers are the first to admit 
that without the support of fans, 
they would disappear from the lime- 
light as quickly as they first ap- 
peared, As a result, many movie stars 
and recording artists are known to 
maintain a special staff whose job 
it is to encourage fan clubs. 

Who are the members of the-fan 
clubs? There are, to be sure, some 
adults among them, including even 
grandmothers and grandfathers. But 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members are teen-agers. 

Is it a good idea for teen-agers to 
belong to fan clubs? This has be- 
come a heated controversy in many 
American homes. Some parents feel 
that fan clubs are a waste of time 
and a bad influence on the young. 
Many teen-agers, on the other hand, 
believe that fan club membership 
offers them an opportunity to give 
moral (and indirectly material) sup- 
port to a deserving artist. Thus they 
feel they are making a contribution 
to the performing arts 


This is no minor issue, by any 
means. The lowest estimates place 
the number of fan club members in 
the U.S. at more than one and a half 
million! 

What is the “scientific” explana- 
tion for the “fan fad” among teen- 
agers? Some psychologists say that 
it is normal for most teen-agers to 
go through a so-called “craze phase.” 
It's a part of their growing up proc- 
ess. Some teens have crushes on high 
school football stars, or other “dream” 
men or women just beyond their 
reach. Others worship movie stars 
recording artists, or sports heroes 
In this manner, psychologists say, a 
teen-ager prepares himself for falling 
in love when he reaches adulthood 

Additional explanations offered are 
that some fans plain enjoy working 
for their idol, period. Others want 
to make friends. And still others ac 
tually think they will get the chance 
to meet their idol in person. 

Once they have joined a fan club 
what do they do? A recent 
in Good Housekeeping made the fol 
lowing report on the fan clubs that 


article 


boost recording artists: 
* The club’s activities. These cen 
ter around making sure its “idol 


(Continued on page 24 











THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 





























It guards the tradi- 
tional invasion route 
to the subcontinent. 

















It controls one of the 
main approaches to . . - 
the oil-rich Mideast. ee «4 It is a vital Ink in the 
3 ; Western defense sys- 
tem for Southeast Asia. 

















Arabian Sea 











PAKISTAN- New York Times 
1. MAP READING The distance separating East and West Pakistan is 


less than 500 miles. —— ~~ Ei 


Fill in the info: ym: 
' 5. The jungles of West Pakistan make its a agricultural 
1. What region on the map is known as the “sub- he S 


development difficult. _- __ ah 3 


continent of Asia’? Jute is one of the major crops of East Pakistan. 


2. What region is claimed by both India and Pakis- 


Fi The most important use of jute is in the manufac- 
3. Name the mountain range in which the Khyber ture of paper. po ae el 


. Rainfall is heaviest in East Pakistan. ——— si 


Pass is located 
Hindus. 


4. Which one of the countries on the map has borders Most of the people of Pakistan are 


extending from Western Europe into Asia? a i PS OE AES oN et 
5. What world region has the richest oil reserves? f Hightoays are the main arteries of commerce in 

East Pakistan. AE ath 
a ee tn :pital of Pakistan. —_— aia Most of the people in Pakistan earn a living y from 
7. Identify the two Communist countries on n the map. farming. 
10. The Hindus and the Brahmaputra a are the two 


j 
siietlteeataclihbintietnetsamiaie “ * and =e 
8. East Pakist in is regarded as important in the mili- chief rivers of East Pakistan. 





tary defense of what world region? aes ll. VOCABULARY 


9. A ship leaving the port of Kari .chi would enter 
Match the items in Group B with Group A. 


what body of water? sie Grom A Group B 
10. In what general direction is the Pacific Ocean ¥ ; : E 
a. Mogul . The party led by Mohammed 
from East Pakistan? ad Ali Jinnah 
b. Awaet Lessuaia™ a mae language of West, 
“akistan 
ll. LAND AND PEOPLE a a ae 
3. The party of Prime Minister 
Write T, if the statement is true. Substitute the cor- —c. Moslem League Suhrawardy 
words in italics make the . Moslem ruler of medieval 


rect answer if the word or 
d. Urdu India 


statement false. 
is a larger population than West If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 


the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I and I, and 5 for each item in Question III. Total, 100. 


oe: F East Pakist in | 


Pakistan a 











MAYBE YOU DON’T CONSIDER DATES AS 
“ELECTRICAL” BUT THINK OF ALL THE 
TIMES YOU USE TV, RADIOS OR RECORD 
PLAYERS. BECAUSE THERES PLENTY OF 
“BIG E” (ELECTRICITY), YOU CAN TURN 
THEM ON JUST ABOUT ANY TWE 

AND ANYWHERE 


GETTING READY FOR DATES! 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHTS, MILLIONS 
OF HAIR DRYERS, ELECTRIC SHAVERS, PRESSING 
IRONS GO INTO ACTION. AT THE RIGHT TIME, 
ELECTRIC COMPANY MEN SEE TO IT YOU HAVE 

ALL THE ELECTRICITY YOU NEED 


a 


\ “Bie E'S” MOST FAMOUS OFFSPRING! , 


AAOVIE STARS — AND MOVIES THEMSELVES — 
WOULDN’!T EXIST WITHOUT PLENTIFUL 
® ELECTRICITY. IT EVEN AIR CONDITIONS 
%.. THEATERS. WHERE WOULD DATING 
i Saarner THE MOVIES ?. 


EVERYBODY USES “BIG E” 


FOR MORE JOBS EVERY YEAR.SO THE INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES ARE 
BUILDING MORE AND MORE POWER PLANTS TO 
MAKE SURE THERE'LL ALWAYS BE PLENTY 
OF ELECTRICITY 


AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC L/GHT 
ANDO POWER COMPANIES * 


*Company names on request ti igh this magazine 





13,586 GENERAL ELECTRIC COLLEGE-GRADUATE EMPLOYEES ... 


heir college courses 





Not long ago, as most of you remem- 
ber, we at General Electric summa- 
rized the ° 78 
admissions officers 


opinions yf collegs 
on matters affect- 
ing your future. Since that report, w« 
have continued to ask questions, and 
this time we queried our own coll 
graduate employces 


1 1 


In brief, we felt that what our 
lege graduates said about their colleg: 
education might be a kind of proof of 
the pudding. Her 
were putting to work t! 
had taken. What 


lated from 13,58: 


ere people who 
1e courses they 
said was tabu 
filled-in question 
naires, certainly representative of the 
opinions of the 27,000 
are on the G 


graduates who 


Electric team. 











You will notice as you read the 
facing page that there are two columns 
in the tables. At the left are the 
opinions, expressed by 
our engineering graduates, and at the 
right, under the heading of nonengi- 
neering, are our Bachelors of Arts, 
of Science, 
\dministration, 


Bachelors those with 
degrees in Busine 


Journalism, Law, etc. 


We believe that our college gradu- 
ates have given a great deal of thought 
to the answers th wrote on the 
questionnaire. Several wrote in the 
margins something like this: “I hope 
that this looking-back ward evaluation 


| 


will help boys and girls who are look- 


percentage, of 


A 
| 
i i i } 


i) 
{ 


ing forward to many happy years.” 


In a nation of individuals, there is 
no one rigid formula for success in 
college, on the job, or just living hap- 
pily. But the lesson all of us can learn, 
whether it comes from college admis- 
sions officers or men in industry, is 
that there are certain basic subjects 
and certain specialized subjects— 
depending on your choice of career— 
that must be mastered completely. 

The thing to remember is that 
school, college, and a job are all two- 
way streets. For the something you 
lay on the line there will be a some- 
thing in return—and just about of 
equal value. 











1. What areas of college study have 
contributed most to your present posi- 
tion of responsibility with the General 
Electric Company? 











Per Cent of Replies 
Course Area Engineering Non- 
Graduates aoe “4 
1. English Com- 58 74 
munication 

2. Economics 22 56 
3. Mathematics 72 53 
4. Business _ 44 
5. Accounting _ 34 
6, Psychology _ 26 
7. Physics 55 25 
8. Engineering 54 —_ 











[he great majority of nonengi- 
neering graduates reported the most 
valuable and helpful subject area was 
English communication. Both written 
and spoken English were cited as of 
extreme value in business success. 
Many went to some length to com- 
ment on the importance of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to communicate easily 
and clearly. 

Engineering graduates, on the other 
hand, put English second to mathe- 
matics in importance. The inference 
is that both study areas tend to pro- 
vide the communication skills so 
essential to business success. 


2. What creas of college study have 
contributed most to your use of leisure 


time? 














Per Cent of Replies 
Course Area Non- 
cage | tgineering 
Graduates 
1. Miscellaneous _— 59 
Business 
2. English 
Literature 66 49 
3. History 37 39 
4, Miscellaneous 
Science _ 37 
5. Mathematics 22 30 
6. Miscellaneous 
Humanities — 27 
7. Engineering 39 
8. Philosophy | 25 
9, Physics 25 - 
10. Economics 36 ~ 
} 








More and more, in the business 
world, there is increasing emphasis on 
leisure-time activities. Such activities, 
when satisfying and rewarding, can 


frequently contribute to the develop- 
ment of happier and more valuable 
employees. All the subject$ listed in 
the above two charts are without 
doubt of over-all value to the edu- 
cated man. Because General Electric 
believes this is so, it offers hundreds 
of courses to its employees so they 
can contioue to learn—and grow. 


3. What specific areas of study or 
courses would you recommend to a 
high-schoo! graduate who aspires to a 
position of business reponsibility ? 

Our engineers gave Science and 
Technical areas of study first position, 
but not far behind were Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and Business. The 
nonengineers gave the four areas 
almost equal value. Thus; a composite 
graduate is in favor of a broad pro- 
gram of study encompassing some 
work in each of the above categories. 


Many comments from both groups 
pointed to the need for a balanced 
program of studies without undue 
specialization. Specialization, they 
said, should be reserved for graduate 
training or for special courses offered 
by industry. Typical comments em- 
phasized that the program should be 
broad, should teach mental discipline, 
and should allow the student to take 
all available engineering courses that 
might be scheduled. This, of course, 
reflects the influence of engineering 
in the General Electric structure. 


The following table 
courses, not areas of study. 


refers to 





Per Cent of Replies 











| 
Course Areo : , * Non- 
| Engineering Seitieaite 
| Graduotes oe alee 
English Communi- | 

cation and } 

Expression | 76 63 
Economics 69 55 
Business Courses 62 42 
Mathematics 26 36 
Engineering 74 29 
Psychology 17 | 26 





4. Do college extra-curricular activities 
aid an individual in developing himself 
for a career? 

Engineers (93%) indicated that 
they participated heavily in extracur- 
ricular activities. The percentage for 
liberal-arts graduates was 88. 

Athletics, social groups,«and pro- 
fessional associations were the most 
important types of outside activity 
enjoyed. These had a career value; 
71% of the engineers and 65% of the 
liberal arts people spoke of this value. 


And many who did not participate 

said that they would have if time had 
permitted. Many of our employees 
worked while learning, and there 
wasn’t time for everything. But there 
was the expression, time and again, 
that whether it’s college or company, 
what we put into our schooling or our 
jobs determines the reward. 
5. What types of financial support are 
recommended for students who desire 
college training, yet do not have suf- 
ficient funds? 

About 90% of the respondents 
earned some portion of their college 
expenses; over two thirds of these 
earned at least half. Just over a quarter 
said that they received scholarship 
aid. With this personal background, 
the respondents were greatly in favor 
of students with financial problems 
earning their own way. 

Approximately one fifth of the 
liberal arts graduates and one third of 
the engineers suggested that such 
students might borrow the needed 
funds, but well over half of these re- 
plies suggested that borrowing be kept 
to a minimum—and the student earn- 
ing as much as possible. 

Less than 4% of 1% said that such 
students should drop out of college, 
and most of these said it should be the 
last desperate resort, and only for a 
period long enough to earn sufficient 
funds to return to college. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

















“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


you'd 


boy to use a 


Q. Is it “sissy” for 
deodorant? 

A. Not at all. He’s just being prac- 
tical and considerate. Boys are moré 
likely than girls to offend with perspira- 
tion odor. A boy’s activities are often 
more strenuous, and he wears heavier, 
more confining clothes. For this reason, 
air gets little chance to circulate, and 
the bacteria that cause underarm per- 
spiration gather rapidly. There are 
about 2 million sweat glands distributed 
all over the body excreting perspira- 
tion continuously to the tune of a quart 
a day! After the bath or shower, spread 
the deodorant over the entire underarm 
area. Use it between the toes to prevent 
odor from foot perspiration 

Q. I am: bothered by blackheads 
How can I get rid of them? 


A. To treat blackheads 
pores that often accompany this condi 
tion, do this: Hold the face over a basin 
of steaming water to loosen blackheads 
then cleanse face thoroughly witl 
and water. Rinse with cold water. It’s 
better not to squeeze -blackheads unless 


ind the large 


soap 


they're very offensive. Even then it’s 
wiser to use a blackhead extractor 
(available at drug stores) than your 
fingers. 





After washing leather gloves, 
work back on hand while 
damp to keep them from shriv- 
eling. Hang over towel to dry 





easily 


Q. I thought my home permanent 
was a success but within about four 
weeks I noticed some straggly ends and 


straight “curls.” What went wrong? 


A. Nothing. Some strands of hair 
grow out faster than others. This ac- 
counts for wispy ends and _straggly 
“curls,” although the rest of the hair 
retains its wave. You may need a “touch 
up.” “Touch-up” kits are made espe- 
cially for use between regular perma- 
nents. 

a » a 

For Men Only .... 
scream, is what your clothes should be. 
When you wear checked slacks, match 
them with a solid color jacket, and vice 
versa. Shirts and ties should go to- 
gether, too. Bright ties are best with 
plain shirts, and non-patterned ties are 
the ones to wear with plaid or striped 
shirts. 


\ team, not a 


> cS 


Playing Tag... . When removing 
the pronged metal cleaner’s tag from 
clothing, open the prongs ever sorcare- 
fully. If you yank them out, the fabric 
will tear. 

co 


Weighty Questions . . . . When it’s a 
matter of the addition of some pounds 
for a Slim Jane or a Slim Jim, take 
some hints from the following ques- 
tions. When you answer them in the 
affirmative, your weight will probably 
go up, up, up. 


Do you chew food thoroughly and 


eat slowly? It helps digestion. 
Do you relax befor 
ing? 


ind after eat- 


SPRING CLEANING 


Washable footwear (such as plastic simulated straw, rubber- 
ized fabrics, transparent plastic, cotton sailcioth) sheds soil 
has a chance 


Apply sudsy water with a big, soft sponge for best results. 


it’s washed before dirt 


Do you eat more food at each meal, 
and add a snack of cookies and milk 
or milk shake in between meals? 

Do you eat plenty of foods high in 
calories, such as cream, butter, bread, 
jam? 

Do you get the right amount of sleep 
and exercise? 

o © 2 


Clothes Cue ... | To get the most 
wear from your clothes, let them “rest 
up” between wearings. Hang clothes 
on padded hangers after brushing them, 
sewing on loose buttons, and checking 
to see if hems need straightening or 
a stitch or two. Wash collars and cuffs 
that are soiled. Dirt washes out more 
easily if it doesn’t have.a chance to 
“set.” Fold and store sweaters and 
knitted clothes in drawers or put them 
in bags and place on a closet shelf, 


The Crowd Stared As You Went By 
... «lls it because of your lovely com- 
plexion or your beautiful clothes? It 
might be either one, but it doesn’t have 
to be. What then? Your lovely carriage 
might well be the reason. Walk tall. 
Feel as if every inch of your spine 
were stretched toward the sky or the 
ceiling. Carry yourself as if your body 
were a weightless object, suspended 
from the top of the head. Legs and 
feet glide along gracefully. 


Beauty on Schedule 


To keep your skin shining-bright, 
Wash your make-up off each night, 
And don’t forget to brush your hair 
To get that glossy, well-groomed air. 


| Het 
Lb 


WA 






Dulled costume jewelry comes 
to life when it’s brushed with 
moistened baking soda o: 
soaked in a s6da_ solution. 


to set. 








oe 








AFTER GRADUATION... 


GET TRAINING THAT OPENS A 
FUTURE TO YOU...IN THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


You move ahead faster...and you stay ahead, when you step into Air Force Blue. You 
have an opportunity for the best training available anywhere, in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields, that can get your future off to a flying start. You'll enjoy world-wide 
travel, too—and the chance to work toward a college degree, if you wish. Now is the time 
to find out about the opportunities you have in the U.S. Air Force. See your local Air 
Force Recruiter or mail the coupon. 


IN THE U.S. cccae ne 
AIR FORCE... mages ol 1734 and reside m USA, 
THE ALL- 

VOLUNTEER TEAM 





The Craze Phase 
(Continued from page 17) 


sells as many records possible and 
stays on top of the popula 
It is accomplished in many ways. 
direction of the club’s adult 
each fan club member must “bombard” 
disc jockeys with requests for the idol’s 
records; must play the record himself 
on juke boxes as often as possible (this 
helps to land th cording on the Hit 
Parade); must encourage new members 
to join; and must buy as many of the 
records as he can afford 

* The club membe 
bers must pay money to 
clubs. They must also, in some cases, 
pay for the idol’s so-called “kit.” Elvis 
Presley fan clubs, for example, charge 
a fee for an Elvis kit. The kit includes 
a photo and some biographical mate- 
rial on Mr. Presley. The small kit costs 
50 cents, the larger one $1.50. Présley’s 
publicists contend that Elvis couldn’t 
possibly afford to supply his 500,000 
fans with photos free of charge. As it 
is, they say, he is selling the packets 
below actual cost. However, one skep- 
tical teen-ager questioned this: “If Elvis 
can afford four Cadillacs, why can’t he 
afford pictures for us? We support him.” 

In the motion picture industry, too, 


rity parade. 
f nde I 


manager, 


Mem- 
join most tan 


rs’ expenses 





fan glubs play a decisive role in “creat- 
ing” stars. Take the case of the late 
James Dean. Before his death, Dean 
had been nationally seen in only one 
movie, East of Eden, but he had com- 
pleted two others, Rebel Without a 
Cause ‘and Giant. At time, Dean 
enjoyed only . mod popularity. 
After his tragic death, Rebel and Giant 
were released nationally. Within a few 
months, according to Look magazine, 
fan mail began to pour into the movie 
studios, requesting photos of Dean. 
Shrewd promoters, quick to seize ad- 
vantage of Dean’s sudden popularity, 
jumped on the bandwagon. Records 
soon appeared eulogizing James Dean. 
Movie magazines carried many stories 
about the late star. Several single-issue 
magazines—The Real James Dean, Jim- 
my Dean Returns~were published, 
filled with what was alleged to be the 
“lowdown” on Dean. Statues of Dean 
were sold for amounts ranging from 
$5 to $150. Life magazine reports that 
some enterprising promoters were even 
selling auto parts—supposedly from the 
car in which Dean crashed. The legend 
of James Dean was _ born—ironically, 
after his death! 

To sum up, most fan clubs ask the 
teen-ager to devote time and money to 


promoting a given idol. 


the 


rate 





‘*It’s the most”’ to say the least 


Sylvania’s Treasure Chest Photo File 


$302° value for only $19° 


ots safe and handy 
Chest Photo 

plastic with an- 
Great for candy, 


a perfect gift! 


Keep your snapsh 


in this terrific Tre sure 
File. Ebony-colored 
tique brass trin 
jewelry, card file. Makes 
It’s so easy to get, too! Just send ina 
coupon from a Pre ss 25 or Press 25B, 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS IN¢ 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥ 


Bantam 8, M-2 or M-2B Sylvania 
flashbulb pack plus $1.00. You also get 
6 index cards and a handy booklet on 
flash photography. 


inode” 


SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs 


it pays off in finer flash pictures | 


| 


But what is the teen-ager’s reward? 
What does he get out of belonging to 
a fan club? World Week interviewed 
several fan club representatives to find 
the answer. 

The Pat Boone Fan Clubs, with 
headquarters in New York, were the 
first we approached. Pat Boone is a 
personable young singing star who 
manages three full-time “jobs”—a sing- 
ing career, a family, and a college edu- 
cation (see Newsmakers, Feb. 22 issue) . 
In a sense, the Pat Boone clubs are 
perhaps not typical. Pat does not charge 
money for sending photos and kits to 
his clubs. This point, alone, makes the 
Boone clubs rather unusual. 

Mr. Len Gochman, head of the fan 
clubs, told World Week that “There 
is no doubt that the fan clubs do help 
record sales and Pat’s popularity. As a 
matter of fact, Pat lets the fan clubs 
know that without their help he never 
would have recorded five hit songs in 
a row. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE STRESSED 


“But, on the other hand,” Mr. Goch- 
man went on, “Pat tries to stimulate 
the teen-agers to do more than just help 
his record sales. Pat encourages them 
to work for their community. He is 
always suggesting ways for them -to 
raise money for the Heart Fund, the 
Polio Foundation, Community Chest, 
and many other worthwhile causes. As 
a result, we feel that belonging to Pat’s 
fan clubs gives every teen-ager a sense 
of fulfillment, a sense of importance, 
and a sense of responsibility to his 
community.” 

If a fan wants to form a club, Mr. 
Gochman explained to us, Pat writes 
to him requesting that the proposed 
club send him the names of the officers. 
The rules for the club are decided by 
the members themselves. In his letter, 
Pat tells the future fan club members 
that “I'll send you pictures, buttons, 
and membership- cards. Any dues you 
collect are for the club’s use as there 
is no charge for supplies. I only ask 
that you support my records by re- 
questing them on your favorite disc 
jockey shows and playing them on juke 
boxes.” 

World Week next talked with Betty 
Phifer, president of a Pat Boone fan 
club in the Bronx, N.Y. Betty, 15, a 
student of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, started the club about a year 
ago. She now has more than 300 mem- 
bers scattered across the U-S. Betty 
charges dues of 25 cents a year to cover 
her mailing expenses. “What we do for 
Pat,” Betty told us, “we do of our own 
free will, not because Pat requires us 
to. I don’t feel at all that I'm being 
exploited. We write to magazine editors 
asking them to publish stories on Pat 
and we write to dise jockeys asking 





them to play his records. Our satisfac- | 


tion comes from knowing that we are 
helping to keep Pat on top. If he didn’t 
have our support, he would have to 
drop out of the entertainment business 
and then we would not hear his singing 
any more. Most of- us spend about six 
hours a week working for the fan club,” 


PAT’S FAN MAIL 


Most of Pat’s fan mail—curiously 
enough—puts stress on Pat as a person, 
father, family man, and college student, 
rather than on Pat as an. entertainer. 
\ professor of English, for instance, 
wrote Pat that he was relieved that his 
daughter was “at last” a fan of someone 
with “balance, modesty, and talent.” 

World Week's reporter also spoke 
with the Harry Sobol office, which is 
the publicity representative of three 
other recording artists—Perry Como, 
Johnnie Ray, and Julius LaRosa. 

A member of the firm, Mrs, Beverly 
Browning, told us that neither Mr. 
Como nor Mr. Ray charges any money 
for his “kit.” Julius LaRosa is known to 
charge a “small amount.” But, Mrs. 
Browning added, that it did not by any 
means cover his expenses. “Perry and 


johnny subsidize this service to the | 


_ VISIT WASHINGTON 


fans,” Mrs. Browning said. “It’s part of 
being a star—you have fans and you 
vant fans. 

“We give no.orders to the teen-agers. 


We do not solicit membership. No one | 
rites to teen-agers asking if they want | 


o be fans. It is the teen-ager who asks 

to be a fan. As a fan, he wants to help 

Perry—it’s an ordinary, natural desire 
n the part of a fan club member.” 


Mrs. Browning told us that Mr. Co- | 


no’s letters to his fans tell them that 


Instead of just sitting around playing | 


ecords, go to work for your commu- 


nit 
nit 


WHAT'S THE REWARD? 


Seemingly what the teen-ager derives | 


rom the fan club depends a great deal 
on the personality and character of the 


dol. But are all idols a good influence 


m te en-agers? 


What do YOU think? Do you feel | 
t's worth your time and effort to belong | 
a fan club? Or would this time and | 


ffort be put to better use in some other 
pursuit? Is your idol really worth 
idolizing”? 

lake the case of thé teen-ager who 
vrote to Dorothy Dix recently. She 
complained that her boy friend always 


ame to call on her, dressed in dun- | 


garees, What could she do about it? 
Miss Dix advised her to tell him to 
come “disguised as Pat Boone” instead 
of “as Elvis Presley.” 


(Let us know your views on the | 


“craze phase.” The best letters wili be 
published in our “Say What You Please” 


column. ) 








—Shrine of 


American Patriotism 
A wealth of breath-taking beauty, historic landmarks and shrines, 
marvelous exhibits, inspiring memorials—this is Washington! 
See your Nation’s Capital this year. 


Go the Care-Free Way...by Baltimore & Ohio! 
It’s the extra courtesy, the relaxing comfort that makes B&O travel so 
outstanding. Make your trip more pleasant from the outset—go B&O! 


TOURS and SPECIAL FARES 


Talk with co B&O representative or your local travel agent—or write to us for 
information on Washington sightseeing tours and savings on 

round-trip fares. Special rates for organ- 

ized groups. Make your plans now! 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! | 
Pd) eee 

J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. 

Boltimore & Ohio Roilrood (Dept. AA) 

Baltimore |, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, o copy of your 


“Pictorial Travel Guide to Wathington™ 


Name 





(Please print plainly! 


Address 





City Zone State 
if you wont information on o trip to Washington, check here [_] A 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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Gay Head 


Q. I’m 14 and like a girl who's 12 
My mother says we're too young and 
won't let me date her. So I meet her 
secretly at the movies every week. Hou 
can I make my mother let us date? 


A. When you were a child and were 
told you could not have a piece of 
candy, you waited until your mother 
had left the room and then stole the 
candy. This was the only solution that 
occurred to your childish mind. Now 
that you're older you are able to think 
of other solutions. But instead you 
“steal” dates. No wonder Mom doesn’t 
think you’re old enough. 

The first thing to do is to tell Mom 
you've been dating Cindy on the sly 
and promise not to do it again. This 
will let her know how much you really 


want to date Cindy but will show her, 


Are you 


When you’re excited, tense, rushed ... most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed.-when you're un 
der emotional pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more That's 


active. 


ANOTHER FIN 


you don’t want to be disobedient. Next, 
take cheerfully any responsibility given 
you and carry it out to perfection, and 
without having to be reminded. 

Once you show your family that 
youre well on your way to becoming 
an adult, ask them for permission to 
take out Cindy. And be sure Cindy's 
folks approve. You have a responsibility 
to them, too. 


Q. I'm going steady with a boy who's 
very popular because he’s so much fun. 
Recently he’s gotten serious and isn't 
fun when we're alone any more. Should 
I tell him? 

A. Always laughing 
jokes—that’s Stan. Everybody, including 
you, agrees he’s fun to be with because 
he keeps everyone in stitches. But is 


alw ays crackil ig 


ever excited ? 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. 


More teen-agers depend on MUM 


than on any other deodorant 
... tt works when others fail. 


anybody interested in what Stan is like 
underneath his laughter? Are you? 

You and your friends may think so, 

but Stan isn’t just the blond, blue-eyed 
smiling boy who likes only to amuse his 
friends. He thinks, he worries, he puz- 
zles, he decides. But people don’t want 
to know this side of Stan—the smile’s 
enough for them. 
* As his steady you should be inter- 
ested in the real Stan, not just the Stan 
everyone else sees. He wants someone 
to talk to about serious things and 
should be able to find this in a steady 
girl. If you don’t like to listen when he’s 
talking serioysly, then you don't really 
care for him any more than the rest of 
his casual friends do. If you can’t like a 
boy the way he is, and want to change 
him, you’re not ready to go steady with 
anyone. 


Q. I'm new in this town and want a 
certain girl to like-me. My parents won't 
let me use the car and that’s the only 
way to get to her house. The Junior- 
Senior Prom is coming soon. How can 
I get her to like me when I can't even 
get to her house? 


A. It looks like high school will have 
to adopt the added duty of being your 
club, as well as your alma mater. Spice 
up business with a little pleasure be- 
fore and after class, getting to know 
Sally. You should be able to tell whether 
she wants to get to know you after 
you've talked with her a couple of 
times. If she gives you a cheery “Hi!” 
and a smile when she sees you, then 
you know she’s blinking the green lights 
in your direction. 

But soon you'll find that-seeing Sally 
between classes ‘isn’t a good enoug 
substitute for a date. Join one or two 
clubs that she belongs to. Is she an 
actress? Even if you can’t memorize one 
line, you'll find plenty of work for an 
amateur carpenter or electrician in 
Drama Group. This way you'll be with 
her at rehearsals, the night of the spring 
performance, and at the cast party 
afterwards. So far you haven't even 
needed a car. 

Next comes your first actual date 
with Sally, followed by the Prom. By 
this time you should have made many 
friends in your class and should have 
no trouble finding a friend with a car 
to double date with. If there’s no one 
who's willing to make the trip way out 
to Sally’s, you will by this time know 
Sally well enough to ‘talk the situation 
over with her. She might have a solu- 
tion all prepared (perhaps her older 
brother wants to double with you) or 
together you'll be able to invent some 
brilliant plan. Just don’t be impatient. 
Take time to explore all the possibilities, 
and don’t be surprised if the problem 
solves itself. 











Is Mum the Word? 

Mrs. Seidel, the home economics 
teacher at East Canton High, was read- 
ing an announcement to her class. 

“The faculty committee*will choose 
the winner of the good. grooming prize 
on the basis of poise, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, posture and bodily carriage, and 
conduct in public befitting a lady. The 
prize will be $50 worth of clothes! 
That,” she added, “should be a good 
incentive to all of you to pay attention 
to your appearance. I hope one of you 
will win.” 

The bell rang, and on their way back 
to their lockers June remarked to Shel- 
by, “I could use a new Easter suit, 
but I wouldn’t stand a chance. ‘Pop 
says I stand like a tired question mark.” 

“And Tm a regular giggle ma- 
chine, particularly when there are boys 
around,” sighed. Shelby. “I wonder 


who'll win.” 


Td like to see Cindy win,” June / 


said. “She’s become so much more at- 
tractive since we started studying good 
grooming last fall.” 

“Except for one thing—she’s always 
chewing gum. It wouldn’t be so bad 
if she did it quietly. But it’s the first 
thing you notice about her.” 

“Well, let’s clue her ii. That’s the 
only thing that’s holding her back.” 

“No,” objected Shelby, “she'd be hurt 
if we told her that constant gum-chew- 
ing was unladylike. Besides, she ought 
to know that herself.” 

° oO Cc ° oO 

1. If you were June or Shelby, would 
you tell Cindy that sloppy gum-chew- 
ing wasn’t a sign of good grooming 
and might ruin her chances for the 
prize? If you told her, what would be 
your reasons for telling her? Why might 
you decide not to tell her? 

2. Do you think Cindy would appreci- 
ate being told? Why? Has she shown by 
her previous actions that she might be in- 
terested to be told that constant gum- 
chewing isn’t attractive? Would you 
consider this in deciding whether to 
tell her? Might she be hurt if she were 
told? How could you tell her so that 
she wouldn't be hurt? 

3. Are there many good reasons for 
1ot telling a ‘person when he has an ob- 
ectionable habit, when he has made 
plans that others know are unwise, or 
vhen he has said or done something 
that he does not know is wrong? What 
ure good reasons for telling him? Name 
several other instances where this ques- 
tion might come up. 








% 
Bossr’s “Heroine” gives you the new 
wide, wonderful look—thanks to 
Bossi’s “Casual Pin-Curlers.” 


“Spindrift,” Borzi’s new “do,” 
lastingly yours, with “Casual Pin- 
Curlers.” (Use after shampoos, too.) 


“First Love” ——_ on Bossi 


and “Casual Pin-Curlers” for those 


soft, natural-looking waves. 


Casual ’n carefree 


hairstyles for teens 


call for BOBBI 
and new “Casual Pin-Curlers” 


The soft ’n pretty look begins with Bopsi—the one pin-curl per- 
manent designed for casual hairdos. So easy! New “Casual Pin- 
Curlers” (only Bossi’s got em!) and Bossi lotion are all you 
need! No separate neutralizer—no resetting. 


& 


See how smooth a pin-curl looks 
made with Bossi’s new “Casual Pin- 
Curler!” Can't slip, can’t crimp, rust or 
discolor hair. Takes only one per curl. 
Perfect for setting after shampoos. 


©THE GILLETTE Company 


Look for Bossi in this new pack- 
age—the only pin-curl kit complete with 
55 new “Casual Pin-Curlers” and 6 neck- 
line curlers . . . all in pink plastic .. . new 
Bossi lotion, easy directions. 
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NCLE SAM has always been proud 
of his Dead-eye Dicks. From Dan’ 
Boone and Davy Crockett down the 
years to little Audie Murphy, America 
has been a nation of sharpshooters. 
That's one of the reasons the land of 


the free and home of the brave has 
remained that way 
In times of peace, of course, ou 


sharpshooters must content themselves 
with popping .off at bull’s-eyes. And an 
interesting thing has happened. Believe 
it or not, our Dead-eye Dicks are now 
being out-shot by our Dead-eye Doras! 

Yep, our gals have become slightly 
sensational at the bullet-and-bull’s-eye 
pastime. And why not? You don’t need 
muscle and wind to send a bullet 
through a target. All you need is steady 
nerves and a keen eye—and the gals 
have it. (I can just hear you fellows 
saying, “Those plenty of 
nerve, all right.” ) 


gals have 


r 


White Sox lefthander Billy 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to water, wi ir sun contains V-7, the greaseless groom- 
Vitalis restores hair’s 1 stut ing discovery. Try new Vitalis—you'll 
balance better than leading cream or _ like it. (And so will your teammat« 


1 


oil tonics. It makes even thick, unr 
hair easy to manage. Yet you ne 
have an oil-slick loo} 


because Vitalis 


Little Miss Marksman 





Billy Pierce took a shower... , 


Pierce rarely 


ver VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


It’s quite possible that if more wom- 
en had been given a chance to shoot 
in the old days, the heroes of our 
frontier might have been Debby Crock- 
ett and Kitty Carson and Dora Boone! 

I've got bullets in my belfry, you 
say? Not at all. Let’s take a look at the 
bull’s-eyes. Guess who won the national 
rifle championship in 1955? A woman! 


Mrs. Viola Pollum, housewife from 
Brookville, Penna. 
And guess who won the national 


junior service (high-power) rifle cham- 
pionship last year? You're right—a girl! 
I refer to- Margaret Long, a cute little 
18-year-old high school student from 
National Cathedral School, Washington, 
D. C. 

How does a high school girl become 
a national rifle champion? With Mar- 
garet, it was the easiest thing in the 
world. Everyone in her family is a 
dead-shot, everyone has won shooting 


bad 


goes to the shower before the game ends. 


yCT OF BRISTOL-MY 
















National Rifle Assn. sah 
Margaret Long, Junior Sharp Shooter 


trophies. That includes Mom, Dad, and 
her older sister. 

Dad Long put a rifle in Margaret's 
chubby fingers when she was just nine 
years old. And, oh, how those bull’s- 
eyes have suffered ever since! Over 
the past several years, she’s won seven 
state, district, and national titles and 
set five records! That’s some shootin’! 

Isn't it dangerous for young people 
to shoot? Not at all—not when they 
have the right training, Get this: No 
one who’s ever taken a National Rifle 
Association course has ever been in- 
volved in a fatal shooting accident. In 
the hands of an N.R.A-trained shooter, 
a rifle is no more dangerous than a 
licorice stick, It’s when the people 
without proper training start popping 
off, that you’ve got to duck. 

The little hot-shot from National 
Cathedral School, Margaret Long, 
stands 5 ft. 2 in. and weighs 120 
pounds. With her short straight brown 
hair, hazel eyes, and nice pearly smile, 
she makes a very cute appearance on 
the firing line. 

Riflery isn’t her only sport. She’s also 
slightly hipped on field hockey. In fact, 
she plays on her school’s varsity team. 
Her other big interest is singing. At 
Cathedral, she’s a member of the Glee 
Club. (Can you imagine her shooting 
with one hand, swinging a hockey stick 
with the other, and singing at the top 
of her lungs! ) 

Her favorite actor is Tab Hunter; 
favorite singer, Sonny James; favorite 
band, Jimmy Dean’s Texas Wildcats; 
favorite food, sirloiners, and favorite 
school subject, math. She hopes some- 
day to become a physical therapist, 
and she intends studying at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

For the greatest thrill in her life, 
she picks winning the national junior 


| service rifle championship at Camp 
| Perry, Ohio, last September. 





- 











SHORT SHOTS 


> That pro basketball league is simply 
the greatest; it’s basketball at its best. 
You're got to be great to make any one 
of the teams. Notice how few college 
All-Americans make good every year? 

Actually, only three college stars 
made it “big” this year. They would 
be Bill Russell and Tommy Heinsohn 
of the Celtics, and Si Green of the 
Royals. , 

Add several others—Ronnie Guerin, 
Willie Naulls, and Ron Sobie of the 
Knickerbockers, Dave Piontek of the 
Royals, and maybe Jim Paxson of the 
Lakers—and you have practically all the 
“rookies” who made the grade this 
year. At least 70 other famous stars 
flopped. 

This year’s crop of college seniors 
will find it even tougher next season. 
Only a half-dozen of ’em stand any 
chance. Best prospects are Charlie Ty- 
ra, Louisville; Len Rosenbluth, North 
Carolina; and “Hot Rod” Hundley, 
West Virginia. 


> That buzzing sound you can hear on 
clear nights from Key West, Fila., to 
Seattle, Wash., isn’t a test flight of 
A, H, or Q bombs. It’s the sound of 
roller skates. Yes, siree, the skating 
sport is rolling right up the ladder 
of popular sports. There are already 
4,800 roller skating rinks in the country, 
and the number is spreading faster 
than you can say “Chicago Roller Skat- 
ing Co,” 

As you probably know, lots of schools 
are now taking it up; and it shouldn't 
be long before it will become as much 
a part of the school program as geome- 
try, English, gym, or snoozing. Get 
your ball-bearings and fly right. 


>» What a club that 1952 Tucson (Ariz.) 
H.S football team must have been! 
The entire backfield is now starring on 
big-time college teams—Mike Morales 
for Army, Pat Flood for Navy, Joel 
Favara for Oklahoma A. & M., and 
Mark Owens for Arizona. Some of the 
linemen on that team are also doing 
okay. Dick Nordmeyer and Bob Allen 
are starring for Illinois, and Guy Bar- 
ruckian is a great guard for Missouri. 


> Ever hear of a pitcher beating a 
team in three different parks in the 
same year? That’s what Johnny An- 
tonelli, Giants’ star southpaw, did to 
the Dodgers in 1956. He shut them out, 
1-0, in Jersey City on August 15; 
edged “em, 2-1, at the Polo Grounds 
m September 2, and completed the 
cycle with a 6-2 win at Ebbets Field 
on September 7. Any time you can let 
the hard-hitting Brooks down with 
just three runs in three games, you're 
really pitching, pal. 

—Herman L. Masw, Sports Editor 





GAA PRICES SUBIECT TO CHANGE . , . SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 








More shooting fun for everyone with the Stevens 87— 
the most wanted moderately priced 22 in America. For 
this easy-handling three-in-one rifle operates as an 
auto-loader with .22 long rifle cartridges and as a bolt 
action repeater or single shot with short, long or 

long rifle ammunition. 

Other outstanding features Of this fine performing, 
accurate 22 include: walnut finish stock with distinctive 
black tip fore-end . . . large capacity tubular magazine 
. . . grooved receiver for instant ‘scope mounting . . . 
rapid firing action that may be quickly disassembled 
without tools. See it at your dealer’s now. 

There are Savage and Stevens 22’s for every type of 
shooting. The most complete line of 22's in America. . . 
9 different models to choose from. Single shot, slide 
action repeater, bolt action and semi-automatics with 
either clip or tubular magazines. Priced from $15.95 to 
$47.50. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 36, Mass. 


Savage 


TRADEMARK 
SAVAGE » STEVENS + FOX FIREARMS 











“SAY WHAT ~Q- 
YOU PLEASE .” 


..» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s'on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Pay TV 


“Say 


Dear Editor: 

With reference to vour article on “To 
Pay or Not to Pay WW, Sept. 20), 
I offer the following comments 

I dont like Pay TV. I believe it 
would result in us all going broke. The 
Pay TV companies are bragging about 
all of the wonderful full length movies 
that they will show, but you can go to 
the theatre and see the movie for less, 
on a big screen, in color, and have all 
the benefits of popcorn and candy, too. 

I turn on the television to watch a 
movie, and if I don’t like it I turn it 
off. If I were paying to see the movie, I 
would have to sit through it no matter 


how boring it was or | would just be 
wasting my money. 

We have already paid for our tele- 
vision, and we have no desire to pay 
any more. If in addition we had to pay 
for the programs, we just would not 
watch television. If watched it, it 
would cost us about week and 
we are hot millionaires. You might just 
as well throw $10 a week out the win- 


dow! 


S1l0 a 


Susan Maycock 
Houston, Tex. 


Dear Editor: 

I have never in all my life heard of 
such a preposterous thing as Pay TV. 

In the first place there is the matter 
of the coin meter. We would have to 
pay to have that installed. 

Next, there would be the necessity of 
putting in a coin from time to time so 
that we could see the programs 
wanted. Maybe “time” would run out 
in the middle of an interesting program, 
and you would have to miss part of it 
while you inserted the coin. It would 
also be necessary to be fortified at. all 
times with proper coins for the machine. 
Do you know anyone who at all times 
would have the necessary coins on 
hand? Perish the thought! 

In addition, manufacturers spend 
huge sums of money yearly on adver- 


we 








There’s no better mitt than MacGregor 


designed MacGregor gloves and mitts. 


Whether it's on the hand of Del Crandall, Ted 
Kluszewski, Ferris Fain, Walt Dropo, Gus Bel 

Richie Ashburn . . . or you, a MacGregor glove 
or mitt is made to deliver a top performance 
with every pitch . . . on every play. That's the 
reason these and many more major leaguers 
all members of the MacGregor Advisory Staff 
autograph and recommend 27 different player- 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati, 32, Ohio + 


There's a right one in this complete 
MacGregor line — from professional models to | 
junior models—to help you improve your field- 
ing average. So take a tip from today's base- 
ball stars... choose the finest... choose a 
1957 MacGregor glove or mitt at your sporting 


goods dealer's. 


BASEBALL + FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL + GOLF + TENNIS 


tising. They may as well use this money 
for our pleasure by paying for TV pro- 
grams. Many of the commercials are 
clever. Even the worst ones are not too 
hard to swallow if you realize that they 
are paying for the program you like. 
Last, but most important of all, is 
the fact that some families can barely 
manage the payment on a television set. 
If they had to pay for the programs, 
too, they would not be able to afford a 
set at all. This seems hardly fair. 
John Lroy 
Houston, Tex. 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Dear Editor: 

I think that “rock ’n’ roll” is very 
good music. But I do feel that Elvis 
is a “creep.” He’s killing the music. 

Pat Fryberger 
Reading, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

A civilization and democracy must 
have laws and rules if it is to function 
correctly. However, a lot of teen-agers 
like myself unknowingly rebel against 
the rules of society. Within the average 
person there lies a dormant desire for 
freedom such as our pioneer ancestors 
had. Some, however, have an urge just 
to let themselves go. 

Also, thoughts of science, especially 
in atomic research, have put a subcon- 
scious blanket of fear over some people's 
minds. This results in a determination 
by some young people to live their lives 
to the limit in defiance of the threaten- 
ing possibility of man’s self-extermina- 
tion. 

In some cases, the persons involved 
in disturbances merely wanted to have 
a good time, and forgot to exercise self- 
control. Rock ’n’ roll music is really a 
refreshing form of recreation. The music 
itself is not responsible for disturbances, 
but some people forget their self-control 
while listening to it. 

James Farris 
Bethpage, Tenn. 


More School? 
Dear Editor: 

When I first read your article, “More 
School” (WW Jan. 4), I was shocked to 
think anybody would want more school. 
But soon I began to realize (an accom- 
plishment) how little we really know. 

I correspond with a Japanese pen pal, 
and have found him to be an extremely 
well educated person. Here in the U. S. 
we're expected to be well educated, but 
many of us could not compete with 
people of our own age from other coun- 
tries. 

In short, we should have not only 
more school, .but—what’s equally im- 
portant—stricter school. 

Shirley Stoltman 
Ardoch, N. D. 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and 
here appear in articles in this issve. 


Bengal (p. 5)—Region in the north- 
eastern part of the sub-continent of 
India. Under British rule, it was the 
most populous province of India. When 
the British left, in 1947, Bengal was 
divided between the newly indepen- 
dent countries of India and Pakistan. 
East Bengal, predominantly Moslem, 
went to Pakistan, West Bengal, with a 
Hindu majority, went to India. Dacca 
is the capital of East Bengal and Cal- 
cutta is the capital of West Bengal. 

Hinduism (p. 5)—Dominant religion 
in India. Beginning as a form of nature 
worship, it grew into a belief in many 
gods, chief of whom are Brahma (the 
“Father of AIl,”}, Vishnu (the “Pre- 
server’), and Siva (the “Destroyer”). 
Hinduism bans the eating of meat be- 
cause of the belief that a man’s soul, 
after death, passes into some other crea- 
ture, either human or animal. If a per- 
son leads a good life, it is believed, his 
soul! will pass into the body of a superior 
man—perhaps into that of a Brahman, 
or member of the Hindu priestly class. 
If he has led an evil life, however, his 
soul may enter the body of a dog or a 
pig after death. 

Himalayas (p. 10)—Mountain range 
éxtending 1,500 miles from the great 
bend of the Indus River in West Pakis- 
tan to the Brahmaputra River in the 
East. Among its many lofty peaks is Mt. 
Everest, tallest mountain in the world, 
rising to a height of 29,028 feet. In 
Sanskrit, the language of ancient India, 
“Himalaya” means “dwelling place of 
the snow.” 

Urdu (p. 11)—Chief language spo- 
ken in West Pakistan. It is closely re- 
lated to Hindi, the most widespread 
language of India. Urdu differs from 
Hindi chiefly in its use of many Arabic 
and Persian words. 

Bengali (p. 11)—Chief language of 
East Pakistan, Like Urdu, it is also re- 
lated to Hindi. All three languages are 
distantly related to European languages. 

Mogul (p. 14)—Dynasty of Indian 
emperors founded by Baber in 1526 
\.D. Baber was descended on his 
father’s side from Timur, a great Turk- 
ish conqueror. On his mother’s side he 
was descended from Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol chieftain. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah (p. 15)— 
“Founding Father of Pakistan.” Born in 
Karachi in 1876, Jinnah studied law in 
England and became one of the leading 
attorneys of India. In his early career, 
he cooperated with Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi in efforts toward Hindu-Moslem 
unity. After being elected permanent 
president of the Moslem League in 


suitable for cultivation. Corn and rice 


1934, however, he became the chief 
are the major crops. 


advocate of a separate Moslem nation— 
Pakistan. When Pakistan received its 
independence in 1947, Jinnah became 
its first governor-general, but he died 
the following year. 

Kashmir (p. 15)—Large state in 
northwestern India, control of which is 
disputed between India and Pakistan. 
Two mountain ranges, the Himalayas 
and the Karakorum, cross Kashmir, 
leaving only six acres in a hundred 


Say It Right! 


Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy (p. 5) 
hoo-san shah-HEED soo-rah-wahr-dee. 

Bengal (p. 5)—ben-GAWL. 

Himalayas (p. 10)—hih-MAH-lay-yuz. 

Ganges (p. 10)—GAN-jeez. 

Brahmaputra (p. 10)—brah-muh- 
POOH-truh. 











ROM!” 


“I’m so excited! What I mean is... 
golly, a gal doesn’t get invited to a 
prom every day. And by this dream boat— 
honestly, he’s the most!” 


Isn’t it fun to be able to tell your best 

friend exciting news right away? Sometimes 
it’s just as much fun as the actual doing— 
chattering about what to wear, plotting 

how to make him your ever-lovin’ 

slave, talking over previous dates and parties. 


The telephone—always within your easy 
reach—can help you gain even more 
popularity if you use it to cheer someone who 
is sick, thank a friend for a gift, 

congratulate a classmate on an honor. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The rag-doll phone was designed by 
Bil Baird of the famous Baird Marion 





Oscar Daze 


By Carroll Bytwork, Hudsonville H. $., Hudsonville, Michigan 


*Starred words refer to movies and movie stars. 
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Students are invited to 





submit ee pes crossword 
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Each puzzle sacld be 
built one subject, 

be 

Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
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to the theme. For 

each puzzle published we 
wili pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
design 





separate sheets, 

with answer filled in, 
and by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
= and his own work. 
eep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returaea. Give 
name, address, school, and 
—_ Address Puzzle 
ditor, ee Mago- 
zines, est) §=42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers in next issve. 
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. She starred in Picnic 
. He was an Oscar nominee last year 
for Rebel Without a Cause. 
. First name of No. 5 across. 
. Tyrone Power starred in —_hide. 
. This 1946 Oscar winner is now star 
of The Ten Commandments (initials) 
. He starred in Burning Hills. 
. This pantomime character of Marcel 
Marceau appears in short subjects 
. Benny Goodman Story star ( initials). 
. Oscar nominee for The King and I 
. Brief messages 
23. First name of No. 1 a 
24. German actor Janr 
first Academy Award i 
. One of five on eacl t 
. Mickey Rooney in The 
. Doris Day in for Two 
. TV comedian Carney. 
. seit Almost Tomorrow.” 
. Award-winning documentary, The 
isiisicieeenns APO t 
34. Jazz ballet 
36. Lodging for travelers 
. Short, swift race 

41. Obese. 

*43. Male star of Gaby 

45. Doctor of Dental Surgery 
°46. She starred in Julie. 

48. Same as No. 28 across 
°49. “She starred in A Guy Named Joe and 
I Remember Mama ( initials ) 

James Stewart in _ Country 
Nickname for Margaret 
District of Columbia (abbr.). 

Neither, _— 

55. Nautical record 
*57. Elvis’ co-star in Love Me Tender. 
*58. His last name is Presley 


Toss 

lings won 
ae 

f 


Ball 


of Anxiety. 


(abbr.). 


°50. 
51. 
53. 
54. 


* @ o 
(© OND pA who 


oO 
i 
bo 


. Brooklyn Dodger p! 
. Botany (abbr.). 


. Osmium (symbol ) 
. Large vessel or barrel. 
. He starred in Shan¢ 


Colored part of the eye. 


. Brief sleep. 
. Swimming movie star (initials). 
. First lady of Broadway stage who 


appears in Anastasia. 


. He’s an Academy Award nominee this 


year for Giant (first name ). 
layer (nickname). 


7. Joan Crawford in Queen 


Laurence Olivier is current 
for Richard III. 


Oscar nominee 


. Lighted. 


22. Small child. 


29. 
80. 
*33. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
*38. 
40. 
*41. 


42. 
° 44, 
46. 
47. 
50. 


52. 


54. 


56. U. S. soldier 


. Two-time 


. He won Oscar for Fr 


and boodle. 
Oscar winner Vivien 
mm Here to 
Eternity three years ago 

Dined. 

First three vowels of alphabet. 
He’s married to Debbie. 

Stubborn animal. 

You use it to row with 

Fabric woven into meshes. 

Royal star of The Swan. 

Opposite of subtract 

Kirk Douglas is Oscar nominee for 
role in Lust _—. Life. 

Point or end. 

Comedian Skelton. 

Challenge. 
Opposite of buy 
London has lots 
Governor ( abbr.) 
Our continent (abbr.). 
{ sli ng 


of it. 


After High School, 


Q. | like history. What other jobs— 
besides teaching—are there for history 
majors?—N. S., Rockford, Ohio. 


A. Take secretarial training and 
study languages to help you get a job 
in the Foreign Service or at the United 
Nations. Or take journalism and become 
a writer. 


Q. What opportunities are there for 
careers for girls in forestry?—S. C., East 
Lansing (Mich.) H. S. 


A. There are very few girl. foresters. 
You could become a botany teacher or 
a writer. Or with other skills, you might 
work for the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. Take science and secretarial 
courses in high school and college. 
Michigan State College in your town 
has a good Department of Forestry. 
Talk to an adviser there. 


Q. In what fields can a girl earn a 
living travelingP—R. H., West” Holly- 
wood, Fla. 


A. Well-qualified nurses, teachers, 
and secretaries get overseas jobs. You 
might also get a job with an airline, a 
shipping line, or in the Armed Services. 
Or you might find an overseas U. S. 
Civil Service job. 


QO. I'd like to be a psychiatrist. What 
courses should I take in high school? 
—V. S., Miami, Fla. 


A. Take psychology, economics, so- 
ciology; also all of the required college- 
preparatory courses; join school organi- 
zations and get to know and understand 
people. Ask your teachers about the 
best nearby colleges. 











SUMMER CAMP 


The TED MACK Camp 


A New Experience for Boys and Girls 7-17 
Ldke Buel in Berkshires, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Under the personal supervision of Ted Mack 
Band « Orchestra|Sailing * Ridin 
Cherus * Dance/|Tennis « Beosbe 


Drama © Speech 

Radio * TV Workshop wy © betes © Wee 
Also trips to Tanglewood, Jacob’s Pillow, etc. 
Dr. Warren 8. Freeman, Dir. (former Musie Dean, 
Boston Univ.), 277-8 Central St., Auburn: s ams. 
Ted Mack, Rm. 1110-8, 113 West 57th St., N. 


Cleche 62-7300 cme 




















School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





SELF-IMPROVEMENT 








For Poise and Self-Assurance 
Join alert school, college and career girls. Let John 
Robert Powers’ experts 41-+ 
weight, walking, wardrobe styling, 5 = 
styling, speech, social and business poise. 
day. evening or Sat. classes, 

Special Summer Pre-College pg 

Visit, write or phone Sue Meret, is a oe scHoo 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, PL 5-0) 














ART 























College Level 4-Year Courses 

interior Design, a 

illwstration, 

Sculpture, 

Degrees. 13-acre 

famous gradvotes. | be Summer Sessions. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 

& SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

4415-NN Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 





Shorthand’s EASIER’ 
 « : \__ wih he ABC 'S 





SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








MEDICAL & LABORATORY 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC ° 


PAINTING ¢ DESIGN « SCULPTURE 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY peracid 


Our intensive 9 to 12 month courses 
students Soe epee! ereere Gree 


maaty pastiens, Co-educational. Grad 
votes in great demand ot encellen! sey 


FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Write today for catalog $$ 
Twe Approved Colleges 
COLLEGE of MEDICAL Lenard 


1900 LaSalle Avenue 
1004 Truxille 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


ite a weJiecal technician. toa 





PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


- grat demand pron nV 
Beauty Culture —_ 
tunities for personal and a fnancial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write te: 
By ae ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY vee 
opt. 38, 3830 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N at 








TEACHING & 
HORTICULTURE 





to 12 mos, in clinical lab 
X-Ray and Electrocardiography. M. D. 
Faculty. Big demand, good pay. 
lifetime placement service, Coed 

' classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct 
G.I. Approved Free Catalog. 














Institute of Art 


proressionatf catelogue 


teach ig 8 j 11341 EAST BLYD. 
CLEVELAND 6, CHICO 





X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers fo: 

Young Men and Women 
rULt TERM ead INTENSIVE SHORT COU .KS 
State licensed, Pree PLACEMENT, Get book 10 


MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN , MEDICAL Mo 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. PL 7-8275 

















X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
ss SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal! arts and profes- 
sional education. 
*® Greduvctes qualify tor N. Y¥ 
State Certificate. 
® 8.5. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 





yweores Stimulating Careers --+--4 


for Out-of-Door Girls 
H. 8. grads study Floriculture, Landscape Design 
or Agriculture at Jr. College level. 2 yr. course. 
Liberal Arts plus technical training & experience. 
houses, gardens, farm, 150 acres. Near Phils 
—s swimming, tennis, clubs. Social gctivities 
al 





| Pa. Schoo! of Horticulture | 


Ambler, 











WRITE ZODAY for the free cata- 
logs offered by the schools and 
colleges listed on this page. 














WALLET Size 2/2 x 312 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with al! 
the Ry ay peonte 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portralt-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect pd ai job, 
school and all o' 
identification” n needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8-7.22 
Hillside, N.J. 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service 


Need more? 
for $2 
84 for $3 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send Bi an in addition to any free stamps, or 
= ou pay for in advance, a selection of other 

wn as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 





are one has a price clearly marked. If you 


“approval” stamps you mus? pay 
for them not return the ones you do not wish to 


you do re intend to buy any of the “ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
of the envelope in which you —— the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
ou cnauid’ ack your parents’ advice before send- 
for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
eeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP Z00 FREE? 
rr" 


Snakes, Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle | 
beasts. Approvals. Send lc for hand 
hng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont.. Canada 


rs Big cloth bag contains over 1, 000 genuine 


Ur. 4% foreign postage stamps—from more than 
ee 30 strange countries in Asia, Europe, 
A Africa, South Seas, ete.! Unpicked un- 
sorted—just as received from foreign 

natives, banks, missionaries. Nobody 

}knows what's inside! Worth over om 


510 at Catalog prices or money back $1.02 
ppd 























3214 Transit Bidg. . Boston 17, Mass. 
STAMPS 


2235 sor amr COP 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
OP VO Sef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


STAMP CO., Camden 75. New York 


Free-Mint British Colonies 
from North Borneo, nans, Seychelles, 
Dominica, Papua, New ‘Guinea, Sarawak, 
Brunei. Free with approvals 


Vikire Stamp Co., 11-G Northern Bivd., Great Neek, N. Y. 





By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


U.N. Contest Winners! 


Here they are—the top winners in 
the U. N. stamp design contest, Group 
II (13- through 18-year-olds). More 
than 1,100 designs were submitted. 

Ist prize (top) “The Key to Peace,” 
by Albert J. Gold, 17, a senior at Car- 
dinal Hayes H. S., New York, N. Y. 

2nd prize (middle) “First Aid for a 
*Wounded World,” by Clarence Flagg, 
17, 10th grade, East H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

8rd prize (bottom) “Unesco.” Vir- 
ginia F. Dochtermann, 13, seventh 
grade, the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

First prize includes $100 in cash, 
2nd prize $50 in cash, 3rd prize $25. 
Each winner also wil! receive a certifi- 
cate of merit from Dag Hammarskjold, 
U. N. Secretary General, at U. N. 
Headquarters next month. 





1-''Tops, don't miss. 1iGeed. 
Fair. Save your money. 


“MMM THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS. 
(Warner Bros. Produced by Leland 
Hayward. Directed by Billy Wilder.) 


It is just thirty years since Charles 
A. Lindbergh startled the world with 
his solo flight from New York to Paris— 
an achievement thafat the time seemed 
only slightly less remarkable than Co- 
lumbus’ demonstration. that the world 
is round. This film, with its careful 
reconstruction of both the period and 
the event, serves as an eloquent testi- 
monial not only to Lindbergh’s great 
courage but to the planning that made 
him successful where others had failed. 
James Stewart gives an. excellent per- 
formance as Lindbergh—although nei- 
ther Stewart nor his make-up man has 
been quite able to conceal the fact that 
he is no longer 25, Lindy’s age when he 
made the flight. 


MMM FUNNY FACE. (Paramount. 
Produced by Roger Edens. Directed 
by Stanley Donen.) 


Audrey Hepburn proves that she 
can step with the best of them in this 
tuneful, light-hearted musical. The best 
of them is, of course, Fred Astaire, 
her co-partner in the film. Fred plays 
a fashion photographer who discovers 
Audrey in a Greenwich Village book 
store. The scene shifts immediately to 
Paris, and the two of them—joined by 
TV star Kay Thompsan—are soon skip- 
ping through the boulevards to some 
of George Gershwin’s catchiest tunes. 
Stanley Donen’s imaginative direction 
makes this one of the gayest, happiest 
musicals in years. . 

(See Movie Check List on page 35) 


ADEN TO ZANZIBAR! 

A special collection of over 200 different stamps 
Aden, Barbadus, Cyprus, Dahomey, Egypt, Vaikland Is. 
Guadeloupe,” Hejaz, Israel, ete. to Zauzibar = unusual 
collection, catalog virlue easily $5.00 really starce 
ones inclujed! Only 25¢ to approval applicants! be 
today and receive FREE gy Grace Kelly and 
Geo. Washington stamps from MON 

LYLE CLARK, MUSKEGON ?. “MICHIGAN 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE! 
luciuues frianpgles, Early United States 

bie auitusrates 
wit 
GRAY STAMP CO., ‘Dept. "sb. T Yerouse On, 


— Animals — Le ee ¢ _ 

STAMP COLLECTION : FREE! 
More than 100 diff. ponctnation: | intri - 

guing stamps from Europe. 





from 








—— 

America, Scandinavia, "Bane = 

etc., used stamps and unused ra eas — be ge 
All given to approval service ap, 

age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD Os Mass. 


FOR REAL COLLECTORS 


Write Now fo: t 
= Bear =: op-notch Betegion of ch, magnet 
with 25¢ Rn. You'll a Nhe bast h 
POT-O” -~GOLD, Box 643, LITCHFIELD, CONN, 
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An English reporter who had worked 
several years without a vacation was 
given the summer off and departed to 
spend it quietly on an island in the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after he ar- 
rived, however, the island suffered an 
earthquake of unprecedented severity 
which left several towns in ruins and 
killed hundreds of people. 

His editor in London, anticipating a 
clean scoop on the catastrophe, eagerly 
made plans for the complete coverage 
he was sure would be forthcoming from 
the reporter. Presently a telegram ar- 
rived. The editor shouted to alert his 
staff and anxiously tore open the mes- 
Sage. 

“No cause for concern,” it read. “I 


im safe. 
Quote 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“iA Tops, don't miss. “Good. 
Fair. Save your money. 


Comedy—(C); Musieal—(M); Docu- 


Drama—(D) ; 
tary- Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


y—(Y); Animated 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(D); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten @om- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant.@D); The King and 
I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
Life (Y). ‘ 
“iThe Young Stranger (D); Edge ot 
the City (D); Battle Hymn (D); The Saga 
§ Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men (D). 


“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 


“The Wild Party (D). 
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Cecil B. DeMille’s epic The Ten 
Commandments was a costly produc- 
tion, as Milton Berle illustrates in a 
story he is telling around Paris. 

It seems one of the biggest produc- 
tion shots in the picture, requiring the 
use of 10,000 extras, was about to take 
place next to one of the pyramids. It 
was a battle scene costing $50,000 and 
everyone was quite anxious that it 
should come off all right. If it didn’t, 
they would have to shoot it another 


y. 

DeMille set up three cameras, one 
close in on the scene, a second on a 
platform overlooking the battle and a 
third on a hill overlooking the entire 
countryside. 

When everything was set he fired 
a pistol and the action began. All the 
extras played their parts to perfection 
and they slew and were slain in true 
epic fashion. Finally the happy“direc- 
tor shouted “Cut!” 

“How was it?” he asked the camera 
man on the closeup. 

“Too much dust,” he replied. “I 
didn't get anything.” 

DeMille frowned. “What about you?” 
he shouted to the man on the platform. 

“My motor broke,” the man shouted. 
“I'm afraid the camera didn’t work.” 

Almost in tears, DeMille took a 

phone and screamed to the man 
on the hill. “HOW WAS IT, HARRY?” 

The man on the hill waved his hand 
and shouted back. 


“ANY TIME YOU'RE READY, MR. | 


DeMILLE!” 


Art Buchwald in N. ¥. Herald Tribune | 


No Sale 


“Vote for me,” boomed the youthful 
politician in the village hall, “and I'll 
give you better roads, safer roads. 
What's more, I'll’ give you one-way 
streets. .. .” 

“That's no good here,” interrupted a 


villager with a grin. “We've only got | 





Now you can ERASE 
your WRITING 
in BALL POINT 
PENS and PENCILS! 


Go right ahead and be ‘Ball Point happy!’ 
Here’s a brand new eraser of special texture 
rubber—Weldon Roberts No. 38 Boll Point—to 
whisk away quickly and cleanly all writing of 
ball point pens and pencils. 


Attractive green color. Handy-dandy elliptic 

shape that fits your fingers. Ask your stationer 

for it—Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball Point 

—and for other styles in Weldon Roberts Erasers 

especially made for art, typing and general use. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 

365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J. 


America’s Foremost Eraser Speciclists 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 





Your Bootes ond, (othos 


ang Sahor UHI &@... 


WE, 


COMBINATION 


PADLOCK 


one street. How are we going to get | . 


back home?” 


Tit-Bits, London 


Food for Thought 
Recipe of the Week: A nice way to 
prepare spinach is to chop it fine, mix 
it with coarse cereal, put in wire pen, 
wait until] it turns to turkey meat, bake, 


and serve with cranberry sauce. Ummm! 
Auburn Plainsman 


New Style 
A boy got a job running an elevator. 
The first time he ran it, it went up 
all right, but when he came down he 
stopped it too suddenly. 
“Man,” he exclaimed, turning to the 
passengers, “did I stop too quickly?” 
“No, no,” said a six-footer, “you 
didn’t stop too quickly. 1 always wear 
my necktie around my hips.” 





There's no worry about “loss” when 

your locker is protected by a Master 
Combination Padlock. Tough, rugged case 
construction ...sinooth working 3-number 
dialing. At your school store, hardware 
dealer, or locksmith. 


FREE: 16 page illustrated booklet 

"The Story Behind Your Master Padlock 
Includes history of padlocks 
through the years 


MASTER LOCK COMPANY 
Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
Please rush FREE Master Padlock booklet. 
Name 





DON’T BE A SQUEALER! Speeding around DON’T BE A JACK RABBIT! When you jam DON’T DRIVE FLAT-FOOTED. Driving on a 
sharp curves wears tires 10 times faster than on the brakes or leap off to a start, you’re flat will damage the tire structure seriously. 
normal driving. Even in the straightaway, burning up rubber. One 10-foot skid wears Go no farther than is absolutely necessary 


tires last twice as long at 30 m.p.h. as at 50. tires more than miles of normal driving. to-get the car off the road for safety. 


AIR 4S CHEAP. Use the right amount! 6 LOOK "EM OVER OFTEN. Check tires weekly MUSICAL CHAIRS WITH TIRES! Follow a regu- 


Ibs. under-inflation can cut tire life 20%! for side-wall blisters or bruises. Remove lar tire rotation system—and get your spare 
Check pressure when your tires are cold tacks and chips of glass, stone or metal and in on the act, too, That way, your tires 
Don’t “bleed”’ air out when they warm up. have cuts sealed before trouble develops. will wear more evenly and stay safer longer. 


Part of the fun of a car comes from keeping it in good condition 
from tire tread to roof line. Keep after such things as tires, and you'll be able to 
hop aboard and take off for anywhere with an easy mind. Remember that a car is 
one of the two or three major investments the average person makes. It’s also a 
major source of pleasure and convenience for most of us. Ford Motor Company 
hopes you'll agree that for both reasons it’s worth-while to take care of your car. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird +» Mercury + Lincoln « Continental « Ford Trucks « Tractors and Farm Implements + Industrial Engines 











N.Y.C. Integration 


Ever since the Supreme Court out- 
lawed racial segregation in the public 
schools, the spotlight of public atten- 
tion has been focused on the South. 
This month, it suddenly swung North. 
The target: New York City and the 
world’s largest school system. 

For some time the city school board 
had been seeking ways of overcoming 
“de facto” segregation in its schools, a 
condition caused not by decree but by 
residential patterns. A Commission on 
Integration was appointed by the board 
in the spring of 1955. The commission, 
in turn, set up several subcommissions. 

The first three subcommissions sub- 
mitted their recommendations last 
spring, calling for better guidance, bet- 
ter school facilities, and higher aca- 
standards, in predominantly 
Ncgro and Puerto Rican schools. The 
board approved them. 

Then, as 1956 drew to a close, two 
more reports were issued. The principal 
recommendations: 

»\Vherever possible, zoning lines should 
be drawn to encourage integrated in- 
stead of segregated schools. If need be, 
consideration should also be given to 
other methods of advancing integration, 
such as selective bus transportation of 
pupils 

»All schools should be staffed on an 
eguitable basis and should have ‘the 
same ratio of experienced teachers and 
substitutes. To overcome the problem 
of personnel in “difficult” schools, some 
experienced teachers should be trans- 
ferred there for a specific number of 
ears. New teachers should not be as- 
igned to these schools during their first 
three years of service, but after that 
should be required to teach there. 

Suddenly the fireworks began, and 
long there was a_ full-scale 
explosion. Despite denials from the 
commission, rumors spread throughout 
the city that the school system wanted 
to transport pupils, en masse, from 
borough to borough. And teacher or- 
ganizations, aroused by the transfer 
plan, protested that the teaching staff 
would become seriously demoralized. 

The controversy reached its peak this 
month, when the city school board 
voted unanimously to adopt the reports. 

In announcing its intention to imple- 


ce mit 


before 


Herbiock in Washington Post & Times-Herald 
“Ain't we something!” 


ment the reports, the board empha- 


sized that it “reserves to itself the 
privilege of interpreting the meaning to 
be attached to certain terms and 
phrases, of further studying and ex- 
ploring the merits of specife recom- 
mendations and of .esolving the 
administrative problems which neces- 
sarily arise in carrying out any policy 
for a school system as complex as that 
of New York City.” 


DESP Convention 


Elementary school administrators from 
all parts of the country will meet in 
Cincinnati next week to discuss ways of 
“Improving Educational Opportunities 
for Children.” Occasion: the annual con- 
ference of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 

The program will feature 75 clinics, 
general sessions, panels, and <ssemblies, 
designed to “stimulate a fresh perspec- 
tive on the principal’s role in providing 
a good educational program.” 

Among the scheduled speakers are 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
NEA; Andrew J. Holt, vice president 
of the Univ. of Tennessee; and Leland 
Jacobs, provost of Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College. 

Mathilda A. Gilles of Salem, Oregon, 
is president of DESP. John H. Smith, 
Pleasant Ridge School, Cincinnati, is 
local convention coordinator. 


Heroine Teacher 


February 22nd was just another 
school day for Mrs. Cora Beasley of 
Flat Rock, N.C. For 33 of her 53 years, 
Mrs. Beasley had devotea her life to 
teaching. There wasn't much money in 
it, but there was always the joy of 
watching the flash ot recognition and 
understanding in the eves of uncounted 
youngsters learning to be good and use- 
tul cicizens. 

Sudden! . in the midst of the school 
day, FIRE! Flames roared up the audi- 
torium stage curtains, and spread 
quicaly through the brick-and-frame 
one-story elementary school building. 
Four hundred terrified children were 
led to safety, largely through the efforts 
of Mrs. Beasley, principal A.P. Phillips, 
anc! teacher Mrs. Beula Osborn. 

Outside, Mrs. Beasley stopped short 
Nine-year-old Larry Adams, a cripple, 
was still in the building! She ran back 
into the Haming school hovse. The suf- 
fuci.ting heat was too much for her, and 
she collapsed. Principal Phillips leaped 
in after her, pulling her out of the 
building seconds before the roof fell in. 
The little Adams boy died in the flames. 
Several days later, heroic Mrs. Beasley 
was dead, too. 

That might have ended the story. 
But this month, Mrs. Beasley was back 
in the news. The National Education As- 
sociation, in a vigorous rebuttal to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, cited the 
Beasley case as a compelling argument 
in favor of Federal school aid 

The Chamber of Commerce had flatly 
denied that there was any critical class- 
room shortage. In fact, charged witness 
Thomas A. Ballantine before the House 
Education subcommittee, there is a 
classroom surplus. Any shortages, said 
the chairman of the Chamber's Educa- 
tion Committee were “more the result 
of wishful thinking on the part of local 
school administrators than of any valid 
evidence of classroom conditions.” 

Replied the NEA: “Perhaps it was 
this kind of ‘wishful thinking’ that 
wanted to replace an obsolete firetrap 
in Flat Rock, N.C., before it was too 
ei. 

While the battle raged, the Office of 
Education reported this year’s total en- 
rollment in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to be 31,528,000—an 
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increase of 1,000,000 over last year. 

State Education Departments claimed 
a shortage of 159,000 classrooms—with 
2,295,000 more pupils than seats, and 
many schools on “double shift” sessions. 


Holds Writ Illegal 


Parts of the injunction granted by the 
Federal district court in last fall’s Clin- 
ton, Tenn., desegregation dispute, are 
unconstitutional, according to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

In coming to the partial defense of 
John Kaspar and 16 other anti-integra- 
tionists, the influential ACLU says that 
it fully supports the Supreme Court 
decision on integration, and urges all 
Americans to obey it. But at the same 
time, the ACLU points out, it must de- 
fend the civil liberties of all citizens, 
regardless of their opinions. 

Specifically, the ACLI 
provisions of the injunction which, it 
holds, violated the constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech and association. 
In a legal analysis of the injunction, 
the Union declares: 

“To the extent that it 
acts of hindering and obstructing the 
enforcement of the integration order, it 
is valid. To the extent that it enjoins 
speech in opposition to or advocating 
ignoring of the order, or peaceful pick- 
eting for these purposes, it is invalid.” 


objects to 


enjoins overt 


Teacher-Interns 


A new graduate college of education 
will open this summer in New York 
City. It will not only be a new institu- 
tion, but it will provide a new kind of 
teacher education program for liberal 
arts graduates. 

Backed by a $500,000 grant from the 
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Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, and sponsored by Yeshiva Univ., 
the college will apply the internship 
technique to teacher training. This will 
give students—called “teaching fellows” 
—the opportunity to “earn while they 
learn.” 

Eight public school systems and a pri- 
vate school in New York and Connecti- 
cut are cooperating in the project. 
Under the arrangement, the fellows will 
give half their time to the schools and 
devote the remainder to formal studies 
at the college. They will receive $2,000 
annually. 

Apply to Yeshiva Univ. Graduate 
School of Education, 110 West 57th 
Street, N.Y.C. 


In Brief 


>John Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College for 12 years, 
has been named president of the Amer- 
ican Univ. in Beirut, Lebanon. Dr. 
Leonard, formerly on the staff of the 
Virginia State Dept. of Education, 
served on the Editorial Advisory Board 
of “Senior Scholastic” from 1945-47. 


>When Hawthorne (N.J.) teachers lost 
their battle for salary increases, they 
took out a huge six-column “situations 
wanted” ad in the local newspaper. 
Said the ad: “Have education—will 
travel . . . Professional teachers avail- 
able in all fields of elementary and 
secondary education. Experienced! 
Qualified! Experienced to adverse con- 
ditions r 


Winners of the Education Writers As- 
sociation 1956 awards for “outstanding 
achievement in educational journalism” 
are: St. Paul (Minn.) Press and re- 
porter Peter G. Pafiolis; Palo Alto 


Celebrating a successful regional exhibition of Scholastic Magazine Art Awards 
in Arizona are (L-R): Charles W. Pine, Valley National Bank, which sponsors 
the program; Emanuel A. Smith, Phoenix College, which exhibits the entries; and 
Frances Kapanke (seated), North Phoenix H.S. art teacher and chairman of the 
Arizona Regional Scholastic Art Awards. There care 35 regional exhibitions across 
the country preliminary to the national exhibition in Pittsburgh May 10-June 2. 








RCA SOUND PROJECTORS ...- 


Zolli a -1 a5 INVESTMENT 


All RCA projectors have those fea- 
tures the teacher wants: ease of 
threading the film, simplicity of op- 
eraticn, brilliant light, and clear life- 
like sound. They are ruggedly engi- 
neered and constructed for long life, 
giving you 4 low cost per year. For 
specific details, mail the coupon— 
now! 


RCA 400 JUNIOR 16MM pROJECTOR 
Educational films are seen at their best in 
room on this easy-to-use 400 Junior. It’s light- 
weight, dependable, easy to operate. Speaker 1S 
mounted in detachable cover of this one-case unit. 
Teachers love its simplicity! 


the class- 


RCA 400 SENIOR 16MM PROJECTOR 


For tha 

piarteaaries in classroom or medium sized 

mebcansibe lee : 400 Senior gives top-flight per- 

seas peal of trouble free operation. It’s com- 
portable as a two-case, or single-cas¢e unit. 


RCA MAGNETIC RECORDER PROJECTOR 


Teachers can easily record their own teaching com- 
mentary on films—playback immediately. Record- 
ing is similar to a tape recorder, and just as easy to 
do! And, of course, you can show standard films 
also, sound or silent. 


R 
CA PORTO-ARC PROJECTOR 


Ideal f. 
or the aes 
where more Pag auditorium, or any other situati 
obtained ro lb a on the screen ele wy 

i ar j an can be 
the five cas projectors. It’s 

acces ily < . It’s portable 

simple as a re easily assembled. Operati e, too— 
ny of above projectors On 15 just as 
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Please send me the story on RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 
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(Calif.) Times; “Look” Magazine and 
its reporter-photographer team George 
B. Leonard, Jr. and Charlotte Brooks; 
Spartanburg (N.C.) Herald-Journal; 
Franklin (N.H.) Journal-Transcript. 


Rep. Cecil King (D.-Calif.) has intro- 
duced a bill to permit teachers to de- 
duct up to $600 a year on their income 
tax returns for professional educational 
expenses, including summer school work. 


>“Big Brother” has arrived at Pearl 
River (N.Y.) High School. A closed- 
circuit video camera is being used to 
monitor pupils in the study hall. Com- 
ments Columbia philosophy professor 
Arthur C. Danto: “Electronic surveil- 
lance of this sort . . . is so grossly in- 
consistent with human dignity that crim- 
inals, much less high school students, 
do not merit being subjected to it.” 


> Abraham Lincoln H.S., New York City, 
was presented with a 100-volume li- 
brary of Lincolniana by Alexander Sheff 
of the Speedwriting Institute. The 
library, assembled by Lincolniana 
collector Ralph Newman, includes 
works of Angle, Beveridge, Herndon, 
Lorant, Nicolay, Sandburg, Stern and 
many others. 


»Margaret Scoggin, a member of the 
Teen Age Book Club selection commit- 
tee, won a Marshall Field Award for 
her part in developing and moderating 
the radio program “Young Book Re- 
viewers.” 


Don’‘t Miss .. . 


Lincoln on Radio Csokonay, by 
Richard Hanser in “The Saturday Re- 
view” (Feb. 16). The remarkable story 
of how Abraham Lincoln—as an Illinois 


The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers...a flower, leaf, 
a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color 
or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you—become 


legislator—assailed Russian suppression 
of a Hungarian rebellion more than a 
century ago! 


teaching aids in the VU-LYTE IL. 


Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the built-in optical pointer. A 
clear, sharp arrow points anywhere on the screen...keeps attention right 
where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls 
copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, *Delivers Twice 
the Illumination (140 lumens) of prior models. Can be used in partially 
lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE II is smaller, lighter, more compact. *Accepts 
big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate 
objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in 
focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice 
of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II 
is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- 
ment for teaching. Write for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING 
INTO LEARNING.” 


CHARLES Bestel COMPANY 


SINCE 1869 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS. 


A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, compiled by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and other edu- 
cation groups. Lists and classifies more 
than 1,000 books and periodicals that 
junior high teachers and librarians find 
useful in supplementing the curriculum 
and’ promoting reading. Paper-bound 
136-page book costs $2.00. Write Pub- 
lishing Department, ALA, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

The Big Boom in History, in the 
“Education” section of “Newsweek” 
(Feb. 25). Last year, Americans spent 
$15,000,000 on hardcover books about 
U.S. history. A third of all U.S. colleges 
now require American history for a de- 
gree. Article cites reasons for the fan- 
tastic growth in history interest. 

Educating the Gifted Child, by Arthur 
Bestor in “The New Republic” (March 
1). “The child of high intellectual ca- 
pacity has his democratic rights, too.” 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


MID-TERM TEST 

Next week’s issue of World Week will 
include a two-page Mid-Term Review 
Test. The test will review the highlights 
of the weekly units studied this term 
and the major national and world news 
events. Other test features will include 
the interpretation of a cartoon, the read- 
ing of a graph, the identification of per- 
sonalities in the news, and a vocabulary 
section on words in the news. 

At this point in the school term, many 
schools throughout the nation are get- 
ting ready to give their students uni- 
form examinations. By publishing our 
Mid-Term Review Test at the same 
time, we are providing student and 
teacher subscribers with what we hope 
will be very helpful review materials on 
current affairs. Suggestions for using the 
lest as well as the answers to the ques- 
tions will appear in the pages of next 
week’s Teaching Guide. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, is one of the News- 
makers in this week’s issue. The story 
of his rapid rise to leadership in this 
young country can serve as an introduc- 
tion to the unit on Pakistan, pp. 10-15. 

Our second Newsmaker is Benny 
Goodman, the “King of Swing.” Mr. 
Goodman recently returned to the 
United States after a good-will tour of 
he Far East, sponsored by the U. S. 
State Department. 


Discussion Questions 


|. Can you explain how our State 
Department expected to build up U. S. 
good will in the Far East through the 
music of an American “swing band”? 

2. Do you remember reading about 

or seeing on TV) Louis “Satchmo” 
Armstrong playing his trumpet before 
European audiences? Tell the class 
ibout the reception he got: 

3. How do you explain the enthusi- 
asm with which foreign countries wel- 
comed American swing music? 

4. In what way can culture help 
cement relations between peoples of dif- 
ferent national backgrounds? 


FAN CLUBS (p. 17) 

Who makes the “star” and keeps him 
on top? Recording stars such as Elvis 
Presley, Perry Como, and Pat Boone 
depend on the support that fan clubs 
give them in order to stay in the spot- 
light. What do teen-agers, who make up 


most of the fan club membership, hope 
to gain from their membership? One of 
World Week's staff writers reports on 
what she found out about fan clubs. 


Motivation 

How many of you are members of a 
fan club? (Raised hands.) Will you tell 
the class about your club—how much 
dues you pay, who the president is, 
what you get for your membership, 
what you are asked to do as a member? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you think of the charge 
that fan clubs are an organized business 
to keep stars popular and to sell their 
records? 

2. If you accept this charge as true, 
will it change your attitude toward fan 
clubs in any way? Why or why not? 

3. How do your parents feel about 
your using part of your weekly allow- 
ance to pay dues to a fan club? 


Things to Do 

1, Ask students in your class to write 
their opinions on the fan club article to 
the Editor of World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

2. Before taking up the article for 
class discussion, ask your students about 
their membership in fan clubs, Let those 
who are members form a panel to dis- 
cuss the article. A student chairman 
could lead the discussion. 


UNIT: PAKISTAN (pp. 10-15) 
High Points in the Unit 


Pakistan is the fourth and concluding 
unit in the series on Our Asian Allies 
The three previous units discussed the 
Philippines, Japan, and Thailand. 

Pakistan is a two-part country created 
out of the sub-continent of India in 
1947. About a thousand miles of Indian 
territory separate West Pakistan from 
East Pakistan. The geographic bounda- 
ries of Pakistan were determined by 
religious factors rather than by econom- 
ics or natural frontiers. While the major- 
ity of the people of India are followers 
of the Hindu faith, the majority of the 
Pakistanis are Moslems. Tension be- 
tween India and Pakistan still continues 
over the Kashmir dispute. Kashmir is a 
region with a Moslem majority. But 
most of it is ruled by India. A plebiscite 
was to determine whether Kashmir was 
to go to India or Pakistan, but the pleb- 
iscite has been delayed time and again. 
Pakistan is one of our good friends in 
Asia. It is a member of both SEATO 


Pakistan ano oTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


and the Baghdad Pact, defensive alli- 
ances against Communist aggression. 

Pakistan is essentially an agricultural 
country. It is a leading producer of jute 
and a major exporter of cotton. Its in- 
dustries, however, are just beginning to 
develop. The United States has provided 
technical aid to Pakistan in its program 
to help increase crop yields. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy, Pakis- 
tan’s prime minister. 

2. Pages 10-11: The area, climate, 
people, and resources of West and East 
Pakistan. Map. 

8. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread covering various aspects of life 
in West and East Pakistan. 

4. Pages 14-15: The long and short 
of Pakistan's history; India under the 
Mogul rulers and under British rule; 
Pakistan carved out of India in 1947. 
The India-Pakistan dispute over Kash- 
mir. Pakistan’s international responsibil- 
ities. 

5. Page 18: Workbook on the Pakis- 
tan unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings. 
Leave space under each heading to fill 
in the information you learned about 
Pakistan from both the text and pic- 
tures: Area; Population; People; Occu- 
pations; Religion; Agriculture; Re 
sources; Living Standards. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) Write a 
statement about each of the following, 
showing how each is related to the 
history of Pakistan: (a) the Mogul rul 
ers; (b) Britain. (2) Explain how re 
ligion played its part in creating an 
independent Pakistan. (3) What makes 
Kashmir a source of friction between 
India and Pakistan? (4) In what ways 
are the United States and Pakistan 
allies? 


briet 


“LAND OF THE PURE,” DEEP IN THE 
HEART OF ASIA, and PAKISTAN: 
PAST AND PRESENT (pp. 10-15) 


Working with Maps 

Do you have a wall map which shows 
India on a large scale? Scholastic News 
Map of the World is an excellent sub- 
stitute if you don’t have a wall map 
readily available. Students can work at 
their desks with the map on page 11. 
Here is a guide for map work in class: 

Distribute blank outline maps of 
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India and the Middle 

If you don’t have mim« 
or printed maps, student 
map freehand using tl 
1] as a guide. The 

used for further referer 

(a) Locate and 
India, West Pakistan 
and Kashmir. 

(b) Locate the citi 
Dacca, Lahore, and Chittagong 

(c) Trace the routes of the Indus, 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra Rivers 

(d) Make a series of “X” marks to 
indicate the Himalaya Mountains. 

(e) Label these neighboring coun- 
tries of India and Pakistan: Tibet, Ne 
pal, Afghanistan, Red China, Burma, 
and Ceylon. 

(f) Label the Arabian Sea and Bay 
of Bengal. 


A Discussion Lesson 

1. If you picked up a book on Pakis- 
tan history as it was being used in a 
high school class in Pakistan, what do 
you think it would about 
Britain in the colonial era? 

2. Suppose that in 
came upon a iddressing a 
crowd in Pakistan on the issue of Kash- 
mir. What might he be saving? 

3. Would an Indian speaker have the 


ft view? Ex 


have to say 


your travels you 


speaker 


same or a different point 
plain. 


TOG fer 


CEYLON 
April 26 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Ceylon Calling, date 
not listed, free: Ceylon Regional Series 
date not listed, free; Pleasure map of 
Ceylon, undated, 25¢, Embassy of Cey 
lon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. Ceylon and _ the 
Colombo Plan Focus Vol. 5 No (HF 
1955, 10¢, American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic 
Ceylon,” Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1956. 
“Tropic Island Paradise,” by Santha 
Rama Rau, Holiday, Aug. 1956. “Bud- 
dha’s 2,500th Anniversary,” Life. June 
ll, 1956. “Ceylon, Isle of Gems,” by 
L. Boltin, Natural History, Feb. 1956. 
“Lessons of Ceylon,” by Vera M. Dean, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 15, 1956. 
“Ceylon Will Be Neutral”; interview, 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, U. S. News 
& World Report, April 20, 1956. 
“Plunge to the Left,” Newsweek, April 
16, 1956. “Economic Development of 
Ceylon,” by T. Morgan, Annals of the 


, 
Report on 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 
March 29, 1957 


No issue: Spring vacation 


April 5, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals— 
1. India 


April 12, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals— 
2. Indonesia 








4. Can you account for the aid the 
U. S. is giving to Pakistan? How im- 
portant a member is Pakistan in the 
Asian alliance Explain 
conclusions. 


systemr 


Things to Do 

1. Ask your students to the 
newspapers for news items on Pakistan. 
In particular, you can ask them to 
watch for articles on U. N. debates on 
the Kashmir issue. Use the articles on 
cartoons that the students bring to class 
as the basis for a class discussion. 

2. Assign a student to work with the 
World Almanac in preparing a board 
outline on Pakistan. Outline information 
could center on area, climate, popula- 
tion, resources and industries, leaders, 
government, religion, education, and 
world relations. 


TEACHERS 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1956. “Buddhist 
Way in Life and Politics,” by A. M. 
Rosenthal, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 
6, 1956. 

FILMS: Ceylon, 10 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Il. 
Ceylon, its industries, handicrafts, agri- 
culture, and geography. Waters of Life, 
10 minutes, sound, black & white, sale 
or rent, British Information Services, 
Film Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Shows the opera- 
tion of the Colombo Plan in Ceylon, 
which was designed to provide new 
land and irrigation for agriculture, and 
to develop power, industry, and trans- 
port for the peoples of southeast Asia 
and India. Ceylon: New Dominion, 20 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale or 
rent, British Information Services, Film 
Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Ancient and modern 
history of the islands, scenes of in- 
dustries, temples, processions, planta- 
tions, and universities. 


scan 


your 


G. E. Workers Rate 
College Educations (pp. 20-21) 


More than 13,000 college graduates 
who work for General Electric took 
time recently to evaluate their college 
courses, activities, and part-time jobs. 
This “backward” look was to help to- 
day’s youth have a “forward” look. 
The results offer invaluable advice to 
young people who are planning to go 
to college. 

The great majority of the G. E. 
workers emphasized the importance of 
the communication skills and of math. 
They emphasized that a good knowl- 
edge of literature, history, math, and 
other subjects is important in leisure 
time activities as well as in one’s ca- 
reer. They pointed out the importance 
of a well-rounded education as a solid 
background for specialized study in 
graduate courses and for courses taken 
later while employed. 

Nearly nine out of ten of these col- 
lege men women recommended 
participation in extracurricular activ- 
ities (athletics, social groups, profes- 
sional associations). Others reported 
they were so busy earning their way 
through school that they had little time 
for such activities. About 90% of the 
group earned at least part of their col- 


and 


lege expenses. 

Discuss the article and then take a 
poll of which high school subjects and 
activities your students feel are most 
important for happiness and success in 
life. Send the results to Vocational Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. We'll publish the 


results in our vocational column. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 18 

i. Map Reading: 1-India; 2-Kashmir; 3- 
Himalaya; 4-Soviet Russia; 5-Middle East; 
6-Karachi; 7-Soviet Russia and Red China; 
8-Southeast Asia; 9-Arabian Sea; 10-East. 

II. Land and People: 1-T; 2-more; 3- 
East; 4-T; 5-burlap; 6-T; 7-Moslems; 8- 
rivers; 9-T; 10-Ganges. 

Ill. Vocabulary: 4-3-1-2. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 32 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 





Films for Good Citizenship 


By VERA FALCONER 


> CATION for good citizenship is 
4 becoming increasingly important as 
an aim of our schools. A good place for 
working toward this aim is in our senior 
high social studies classes—teaching the 


facts, and interpreting them in terms of « 


citizenship. Today’s teen-ager is faced 
with many problems on which he must 
take a stand if he is to be a useful citi- 
zen. Facts help of course, but the teen- 
ager needs to know how to apply them. 

How can the teen-ager be helped to 
make intelligent decisions about cur- 
rent national and world problems? One 
way is by use of the many excellent 
social studies films now available. 

Many of these films offer fine material 
for factual teaching, and are so produced 
that they are filled with other values, 
too. For instance, the Edward R. Mur- 
row See It Now films (originally pro- 
duced for CBS Television, now on 
[6mm from Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36), are mainly concerned with 
current problems on which the citizen 
should form an opinion. Here are two 
ust being released to schools: 

Immigration Quotas—Are They Fair? 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act) 
is a half-hour of interviews with promi- 
nent personalities, presenting varied 
ypinions about this act. A major point 
)f disagreement is the nationality-quota 
setup. Naturally, this film is not par- 
ticularly exciting visually, but it offers 
both sides of the question to spark a 
discussion of the problem. 

Revolution in the Navy (one hour, in 
two parts) has some very exciting parts, 
will interest your science-minded stu- 
dents, and is perfect for this Geo- 
physical Year. The “revolution” is the 
one caused by new weapons and devel- 
opments, stemming from atomic power 
ind the guided missile. We go aboard 
the atomic-powered sub Nautilus, 
visit the carrier Forrestal, see the 
launching of missiles, and listen to an 
interview with the captain of the Nau- 
tilus. Why must we develop such de- 
structive power? How is this affected 
by developments in other countries? 
What could this mean in the future of 
our own students? The interview with 
tear Admiral Hyman Rickover is really 
meaty. He discusses peacetime possi- 
hilities of atomic power. 

More See It Now programs are be- 
ing readied for school release soon. 
\mong them are: Clinton and the Law: 
a Study in De-Segregation—54 mins.; 
Protective Tariff vs. Free Trade—26 
mins.; Nehru on Better World Affairs— 
27 mins.; Book Banning—14 mins. 


McGraw-Hill 
Admiral Rickover discusses peaceful 
atom uses with Edward Murrow in 
“See It Now’s” Revolution in the Navy. 


The new United Nations film Out! (24 
mins.) could well be used with Immi- 
gration Quotas to point up the related 
problem of the displaced and consider 
its effect on quotas. This is a quietly 
dramatic story of those who left Hun- 
gary, how they were helped, what hap- 
pened to them. 

Union of South Africa (20 mins., 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill.) is another in which we 
find the basic facts of history, geogra- 
phy, industries and peoples—with more 
added. Here we become aware of the 
Union’s problems, particularly the need 
for Europeans, Asians and Africans to 
work together peaceably and profitably. 
Another springboard for discussion of 
our own related national problems. This 
is an unusually fine portrayal of a 
country as “people.” 


History Films 

Our country’s history is packed with 
examples of those qualities we look for 
in a good citizen today. One of the out- 
standing portrayals of a historic per- 
sonality is in Roger Williams—Founder 
of Rhode Island (28 mins., E.B.F.). 
This story presents him as a fearless 
man of broad principles. We learn that 
he was one of the first to insist that the 
Indians were also human beings with 
rights as such. No, he isn’t shown as an 
unbelievable Hero-on-a-Pedestal at all. 
He is a real, living man willing to 
stand up for his beliefs. 

World War II is very real to us, per- 
haps, but to our students it is “history.” 
Why did it happen? What can we learn 
from it to improve our understanding 
of international events and their possi- 
ble effect on us? Why should we keep 
up with the news of world events? 
World War Il—Prologue U.S.A. (28 
mins., E.B.F.) can help to answer some 
of these questions. It also presents a 
capsule history of the years from the 
end of World War I to Pearl Harbor. 
This is the first film I’ve seen which 
treats the world as a unit, showing how 


the war grew in all areas simultaneously. 
We have our internal problems, too. 
The Way of the Navajo (made for CBS 
Television series Adventure, now on 
16mm for schools from Young America 
Films, 18 East 41 Street, New York 17) 
considers these people's problems today 
as they try to reconcile ancient tribal 
customs with modern ways of life. 


Domestic Problems 


Voting—getting people to the polls— 
is a real problem in many areas. Knock 
On Every Door (about 30 mins., The 
Christophers, 18 East 48, New York) is 
a delightful story of a lonely widow 
(touching here also on the problem of 
our older citizens) who happens in on a 
precinct meeting. From here she be- 
comes interested in politics and works 
hard on getting out the vote. 

The National Film Board of Canada 
is just releasing two films through 
McGraw-Hill, on two tough national 
problems, both of which can touch your 
students personally—narcotics and ju- 
venile delinquency. Monkey On Your 
Back (30 mins., ready now) is a case 
study of a man who struggled against 
drug addiction for 20 years, finally dy- 
ing from an overdose. While this is a 
factual account, quietly under-acted, it 
has its nightmarish sequences. The 
agonies the man suffers when complete- 
ly cut off from drugs in prison are grue- 
some. We see the effects of narcotics 
on crime, on family life, and earning 
power—the habit’s increasing grasp on 
every cent the victim can get. Only you 
can judge whether this film is too 
strong for your students. 

Borderline (also about 30 mins., to 
be released shortly) deals with an ado- 
lescent girl who is “too much” for her 
parents to control—on the “borderline” 
between useful citizenship and delin- 
quency. Trying to adjust to common 
teen-age problems, Nora dates older 
boys, stays up much too late too often. 
The reactions of Nora and her parents 
to various crises provide good discus 
sion material. 

You have probably been using some 
of the You Are There films (originally 
on CBS Television, now on 16mm from 
Young America Films). We can look 
forward to early release of 13 more, 
including: Fall of Fort Sumter, First 
Moscow Purge Trials, Decatur’s Raid at 
Tripoli, Hitler Invades Poland, Salem 
Witch Trials, Overthrow of the Tweed 
Ring, Bank Holiday Crisis of 1933. 
Like the others in the series, these will 
be exciting viewing with good teaching 
possibilities—and some will offer oppor- 
tunities for citizenship training if you 
wish to use them.e 
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AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 17-Day Isiand Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico indies steamer 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidadand § Islands 
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Includes finest hotels Republic 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
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summer rates! 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


HURDLES 


Anavthoritative discussion of 
ALCOHOL — TOBACCO — DOPE 
This factual, scientific and read- 
able text is based on the writings ) 

of these recognized authorities : 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D., Samuel R. Gerber, 
M.D., Lloyd M. Shupe and C. Aubrey Hearn. 
Brings the heart of six booklets under one 
cover, hence economical and practical as a 
teaching tool. Meets High School needs in 
Social Studies, Driving Instructions, Health 

and Hygiene Classes, etc 
96 pages, heavy Art Paper cover. 
Single copy 60c, 12 or more 50c 
each, 100 or more 42c each. 
Order Today 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
Mustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book 
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CINDERELLA 


By FREDERICK S. KILEY 


HE television productions of Cin- 

derella by and Hammer- 
stein (CBS-TV, March 3lst), and by 
the Royal Ballet (NBC-TV, April 28th), 
afford excellent opportunities for Eng- 
lish teachers to literature 
through a definition of the human im 
pulse that smolders in every great work 
of art. 

The intense subjective nature of the 
fairy tale, its fantastic dependence upon 
tender princes, strutting palfreys, and 
blazing dragons, gnomes, and wistful 
maidens, somehow relegates the form 
into the freer imaginative custody of 
children. The test of time has proved 
that somewhere within the heart of the 
tale glimmers an eternal human truth 
full of wide-eyed innocence and primal 
awe. To catch a glimpse of this truth 
is to throw open the doors of percep- 
tion to other truths also expressed by 
the literary metapho: 

Unlike the fable, the fairy tale is not a 
commentary upon life, but rather a pure 
expression of it. Herein lies its true 
value: its wonder. Without it there is 
no excitement, no vitality, no 
for reading and thinking. It is through 
the wisdom of the fairy-tale element in 
literature that we learn to marvel at the 
complexity and mystery of things 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


For the 
forthcoming 
wearing if they are encouraged to con 
sider the 1 the concept of 
Fortune, which is a central factor in 
the fairy tale. The mildewed epic of the 
sudden rise to Hollywood fame by an 
unknown farm gir! 
wishful sympathies with Cinderella, or, 
better still, the current, appealing story 
of Grace Kelly. Cinderella, in its sim- 
plest sense, is a daydream in which 
we all find ourselves, plagued by mun- 
dane circumstance, waiting for the 
magic wand’s tap to waft us to the 
peak of our wildest aspiration. 

Fairy tales and legends lend them- 
selves naturally to the dance, which 
also had its genesis in man’s civilized 
infancy. Dance is gesture, and to focus 
the students’ awareness upon this prin- 
ciple for the Royal Ballet’s perform- 
ance, they must be encouraged to real- 
ize the possibilities of expressive forms 
other than language. This can be par- 
tially accomplished by working with 
a story and having the students replace 


Rodge rs 


approach 


reason 


strain of the 
become less 


students, th 
magic will 


immensity 


would correlate our 


Julie Andrews stars as Cinderella. 


all dialogue with either pantomime or 
a written description of purely expres- 
sive gesture. Serge Prokofieff’s Love 
for Three Oranges Suite, the music of 
the Cinderella Ballet, should be ex- 
plained carefully. If it is at all possible, 
selections should be played for the 
class. The harsh, clashing dissonances, 
haunting wails, and unreal, dreamlike 
quality of the composition might dis- 
tract the students from the whole per- 
formance if they are not prepared. 

The Rodgers and Hammerstein pro- 
duction, with Julie Andrews in the title 
role, and the promising newcomer, Jon 
Cypher, as Prince Charming, will be 
too familiar to require preparation. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Correlate Shaw’s Pygmalion with 
Cinderella. Compare Henry Higgins, 
intellectual man, with the fairy god- 
mother. Show how his function is simi- 
lar to hers, and that even he wonders 
at his own creation once Eliza reaches 
social perfection. 

2. A comparison of Huckleberry Finn 
with Cinderella suggests a way to relate 
the fairy-tale “wonder principle” to a 
book that most boys and girls assume 
to be realistic. Show how Huck, like 
Cinderella, suffers and triumphs be- 
cause of his innocence, and how his 
triumph is less obvious. because it is 
spiritual. Suggest that the river is 
Huck’s fairy godmother, but that its 
nature is of a much more capricious 
sort than Cinderella’s benevolent god- 
mother. Describe Huck’s eternal little 
rituals to appease the local deities and 
how this indicates that he is afraid of 
offending some vengeful spirit. 

3. The Royal Ballet's replacement of 
the wicked stepmother by the affection- 
ate father whose show of love is re- 
strained by the sisters suggests a kin- 
ship in spirit between this version and 
King Lear. The contrasting notion of 
a malicious personification of Fortune 
through the Macbeth witches may also 
help the students realize the need for 
magic to suggest the mysterious.¢ 





New Materials {© 


ENGLISH REFERENCE CARDS— 
This is the most ingenious gimmick to 
induce study in English that we’ve seen 
in many a year. It consists of 142 cards 
each 2% x 4 inches. Each card has in- 
formation on the principles of grammar 
and sentence structure boiled down to 
brief statements. Subjects include punc- 
tuation, parliamentary rules, use of the 
library, newspapers, literature, tele- 
vision, etc. There is also a list of spell- 
ing demons and a vocabulary of syno- 
nyms. Prepared by a husband and wife 
team of educators, a single box of cards 
sells for $1.50. In lots of 10 or more, 
boxes are $1.00 each. Write English 
Reference Cards, Box 814, Bath, N. Y. 








STUDIES PAMPHLETS-— 
Education Center of Tufts 


SOCIAL 
The Civic 





Kilmstrips 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: Jewelry and 
Silversmithing Series—6 filmstrips, color. 
Design in Jewelry, Tools and Tech- 
niques, Soldering Techniques, Jewelry 
Finishing, Sand Casting and Holloware, 
Enameling. (Sr. H., Ad.) Young America 
18 East 41st St., New York 





Films, 
17, N.Y. 

GUIDANCE: First a Physician—27 
mins., color. Role of the radiologist on 
modern medical team; diagnostic and 
therapeutic radiology. (Sr. H., Ad.) 
Du Pont Photo Products Dept., Motion 
Picture Distribution Section, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

MUSIC: Conducting Good Music— 
13 mins., color or B&W. Conductor as 
irtist and interpreter; photographed 
ind recorded in Vienna. Excerpts played 
from works of Bach, Schubert, Dvorak, 
Beethoven. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 


SAFETY: Driving Without Tears—11 
mins. Development of good drivers; im- 
of proper techniques of in- 

how high schools can en- 
responsible teen-age drivers. 
Ad.) National Film Board of 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 

—VERA FALCONER 


portance 
struction; 
courage 
= ion 
( unada. 
20, N.Y. 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
notion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
ind rental prices vary with locale, none are 
here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H Senior High ); Ad. ( Adult). 


shown 


Univ. (Medford 55, Mass.) has pre- 
pared more than a dozen topnotch 
illustrated pamphlets on major prob- 
lems in American democracy. Subjects 
include the “isms,” trade unionism, im- 
migration, etc. Single copies, 60 cents. 


A GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS—If you hap- 
pen to be in a smaller school system 
which does not produce its own cur- 
riculum bulletins, this 378-page paper- 
bound guide can be invaluable. Pro- 
duced by Minnesota’s Department of 
Education for grades 7-12, it took a 
painstaking committee of 25 several 
years to prepare. Some of the units in- 
clude: “Changing Styles in Heroes and 
Heroines,” “What Is Success?,” “The 
Power of Language,” “Diversity of Cul- 
tures in America,” “Enjoying American 
Humor,” and “Developing a Personal 
Philosophy.” Every unit has an excel- 
lent bibliography. Cost is $1.75 plus 
postage. Write Syndicate Printing Com- 
pany, 501 Park Avenue, Minneapolis 


9-T 


15, Minn. Specify Department of Edu- 
cation curriculum bulletin #18. 


SOCIAL SECURITY KIT—Useful 
material here for an economics unit on 
social security. Prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, it contains charts, pamphlets, and 
problem sheets on old-age, survivors 
insurance, etc. Free from your local 
social security office. 


CAREERS IN PETROLEUM—The 
kinds of jobs open to men and women 
in the petroleum field are explored in 
this 40-page illustrated booklet. In- 
cludes good section on high school 
preparation. Free in classroom quanti- 
ties from American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West 50th Street, N.Y.C. 


REPORTING 
John W. M. 


EVALUATING AND 
PUPIL PROGRESS—by 
Rothney. Booklet discusses marking, 
testing methods. NEA, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. (25 cents). 








When Johnny 
flips the switch 


VICTOR GUARDOMATIC 


SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


go into action 


Wit). Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips always on the job, 
your films are completely safe. Valuable films are safeguarded so your 

film budget can go toward building a finer film library, rather than 
buying replacement film. This Victor feature increases projector usage 
because it builds teacher and student operator confidence. 


Check atv these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 
Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation 
Hi-Lite optical system for maximum screen brilliance 
Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service 
Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling 


180° Swing-out lens for easy threading and 
Still picture, reverse, power rewind, 


VICTOR, 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 
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MAGNASCOPE V200 
Enlarges microscope 
specimens, projects 
them on screen or 


always ready. Rig! 
tabletop. ight. 
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Send for detailed literature today! 
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PLAINVILLE, CONN 


1600 ARC PROJECTOR 
Meets the needs for 
professionel showings 
for large audiences. 
Portable, and UL 
epproved. 


SILENT 16 

2000’ ree! capacity 
Rheostat spee 
control. Remote 
control for forwerd- 
reverse. 








Announcing 


KID BROTHER 


A new film about adolescence drama- 
tizing the problem of teen-age drinking. 


For information write to: 


=, — HEALTH FILM BOARD 
166 E New York City, N. Y. 
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Folkways Library which contains a selecti the 
of over 300 peoples, recorded on location; ea n Le me "Play 

cord is accompanied by extensive not < ctors 
and recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW A» seri for chil 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF Z ——— ‘AN FOLK 
MUSIC INTERNATIONAL. S¢ tENC LIT 


TURE series 
or complete catalog wr 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE Corp 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y 
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Dogsled Danger, by West Lathrop 
(Random House, $2.95), is an action 
packed adventure laid in the days of 
the Yukon Gold Rush. Cleeve Britton, 
an American teen-age! 
rand with his dog Jet and a borrowed 
dogteam and sled. Kidnaped by two 
outlaws, they escape across the frozen 
waste and find refuge with an old pros- 
pector. Cleeve helps the old man work 
his claim, aids in bringing a criminal 
to justice, and finally ~( 
owner of the gold claim. Will appeal 
to boys in the 12 to 16 age group.— 
Harpy R. Fincnu, Greenwich (Conn.) 
B.S. 


Francis and Clare, Saints of Assisi, 
by Helen W. Homan (Vision Books, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $1.95), is 
the biography of two lovable, very hu 
man 13th-century saints. The author 
devotes more space to the life of St. 
Francis, with major emphasis on his 
childhood and early youth. Enough is 
told about St. Clare to complete the 
picture of St. Francis, and in both ac- 
counts thé facts are subtly woven into 
the story.—Sister M. Benita, St. Vin- 
cent H. S., Akron, Ohio. 


The Worlds Around Us, by Patrick 
Moore (Abelard-Schuman, $2.50). Are 
we alone in the solar system or is there 
life on other planets? This question is 
ably answered as the author, who is 
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CHARLES BESELER, p. 4-T 

Folder, “Turn Teaching into Learn- 

ing” 

. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 8-T 
Brochure, “We Can Publish Your 
Book”’ 

. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 9-T 
Catalogue 

. LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT, 

p. 8-T 

Study guide and catalogue 
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Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Royal Astronomical 
inventory of the 
existing on ow 
He also forecasts 
noon within our 
non-technical Jan- 

be useful in junior 


a Fellow of the 

Society, makes an 
possibility of life 
neighboring planets 
colonization on the 
lifetime. Written in 
guage, this should 

high school general science classes.— 
RicHARD J. Huruey, The Catholic Univ. 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


Of Professional Interest 

Statistics for Teachers:- Practical 
Guide and Workbook (Revised edition), 
by M. J. Nelson, E. C. Denny, and 
Arthur P. Coladarci (Dryden Press, 
$2.40). Gives easy-to-understand ex- 
planations of statistical terms and meth- 
ods, and provides problems for students. 
References to leading statistical texts 
are supplied with each unit. 


American High School Administra- 
tion — Policy and Practice, by Will 
French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds 
(Rinehart, $6). Deals ably with all 
phases of secondary school administra- 
tion. These include functions of the 
executive, school personnel, the educa- 
tional program, pupil personnel admin- 
istration, plant management, business 
accounting, and community relations. 


Adolescent Development and Adjust- 
ment, by Lester D. and Alice Crow 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.50 The age of 
adolescence is probably the most diff- 
cult in a youngster’s life. Here the 
authors discuss the physical and emo- 
tional problems faced by youth. An un- 
usual feature of the book: self-evalua- 
tion questionnaires for teachers, par- 
ents, and employers who work with 
adolescents.—Harpy R. FincH 
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(see coupon) 
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Free Period ° 





Warning: One of the East Coast’s 
most beloved school administrators 
likes to joke about his age with his 
colleagues. To those who enter his 
office, he hands a small card which 
reads as follows: “While in this office 
speak in a low, soothing tone and do 
not disagree with me in any manner. 
Please be informed that when one has 
reached ‘my age’ NOISE and NON- 
CONCURRENCE cause gastric hyper- 
peristalsis, hyper-secretion of hydro- 
chloric acid and rubus of the gastric 
mucosa—and I become MOST UN- 


PLEASANT!” 


Autumn Must Fall: The Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News Sentinel recently car- 
ried an H-Bomb story with the head- 
line, “U. S. Finding Way to Cut Fall- 
out.” A puzzled reader telephoned to 
ask, “Are we going to go from summer 
right into winter?” 


Semanticist: When a Univ. of Okla- 
homa newspaper carried a used car 
ad: “Good for $10 on any used car on 
the lot,” a student bought 150 papers 
and tried to buy a $1,500 car. No sale. 


Rote Not Right: Red Bank (N. J.) 
School Supt. M. Gregg Hibbs has dis- 
covered some interesting results of rote 
learning. Children were heard mur- 
muring the following during a recita- 
tion of The Lord’s Prayer: “. . . Harold 
be Thy name . . . Give us this day our 
jelly bread . . . Lead us not into Penn 
Station. ; 


Conversation: It’s all right to hold a 
conversation, but you should let go of 
it now and then.—RicHArRD ARMOUR, 
quoted in Supervisory Management. 


Coaching Signals: A frantic bachelor, 
baby-sitting for an infant nephew, 
nervously called a friend for diapering 
instructions. The friend—a rabid base- 
ball fan—instructed as follows: “Place 
the diaper in the position of a baseball 
diamond, with you at bat. Fold second 
base over home plate. Place baby on 
pitcher’s mound. Then pin first base 
and third base at home plate.” 


Who Said It? “A pink tea: Giggle- 
Gabble - Gobble - Git."-—OLrver WeEnN- 
DELL HOLMES. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


MARCH 20 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee: “Wedding 
in the Family.” 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Earl Thiesen, “Look” photographer, 
continues his snapshot instructions. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Adventure — ” the humorous saga 
of Walt Disney’s “Goofy. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC- 7) Father Knows Best: 
Judge imposes an unexpected penalty 
when Billy Gray gets first traffic ticket. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: 

Edward Mulhare, who created a sensa- 
tion by his talented subbing for vaca- 
tioning Rex Harrison in “My Fair Lady,” 
makes his TV debut as star of “Night 
of Plague.” 
(CBS-TV) Bell Seience Series: Blood, 
its circulation, and the heart’s role in 
keeping it moving are the subjects of 
‘Hemo the Magnificent.” Film shows 
development of ancient man’s concept 
of blood from something magic to 
William Harvey’s discovery of circula- 
tion in 1628. Animation sequence shows 
the operation of the heart in pumping 
blood, the function of the lungs in pro- 
viding the blood with oxygen, the func- 
tion of other organs in “feeding” blood, 
and the work of the kidneys in purify- 
ing it. Other points of interest: a study 
of the heart itself, the body’s most rig- 
orous muscle; the barostat’s effect on 
pulse rate; the role of the adrenals; 
explanation of the heart’s sound— 
Lubb Dubb,” due to the ventricle and 
aortic valves; definitions of arteries, 
veins, and capillaries. 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY MARCH 21 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: An interview 
with Sidney Chaplin, son of the famed 
harlie. (Tentative.) Young Chaplin now 
pee ars on Broadway in “Bells Are 
Ringing.” 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “Re- 
turn of the Idle Hour,” the voyage of a 
32-foot ketch from Long Island Sound 
to Puget Sound, Washington. Dwight 
Long, operator of a jewelry store at 
Disneyland Park, Calif., narrates the 
film of the last several months of his 
seven-year Pin ne e around the world. 
Highlights include views of the giant 
land tortoise of the Galapagos, a visit to 
Florianna Island and its hundred vol- 
canoes, and action in the North Pacific 
during a storm that drove the little 
ship 300 miles off its course. 


FRIDAY MARCH 22 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Dame Sibyl 
Thornedike, grand old lady of the Brit- 
ish stage, from Century Theatre, where 
she appears in “The Potting Shed.” 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Potato Train,” Part I. Kern County, 
Calif., for a visit with 11-year-old 
Tommy Davis as he gets ready for the 
Great Potato Race—a race to get his 
potatoes out of the ground and clear 
across the country to eastern markets 
in time to be sold. 


SATURDAY MARCH 23 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Flying 
on Instruments.” March 30: “Machines 


with Self-Control.” April 6: “Heat from 


Electricity.” 


SUNDAY MARCH 24 


12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take A Trip: Visit 


Burl Ives and his young son. Mar. 
31: Lumber mill in Brooklyn, N.Y., from 
which came materials for many famous 
structures: the Civil Warshi onitor,” 
the 1939-40 World’s Fair, the wharves 
and piers of the New York harbor; the 


Burl Ives is visited on Let’s Take a 
Trip, March 24 (CBS-TV), at noon. 


flight deck of the “U.S.S. Saratoga.” 
You will see rough lumber —— 
from forest areas, processed, 
shipped out on carriers. Apr. 7: A col- 
lege. Apr. 14: A circus. 


4:00 a. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Farebique,” 


rench film about a year in the life 
of a farm family. Mar. 31: “Kremlin,” 
the story of the walled city; interviews 
with New York Gov. Harriman, former 
Ambassador to Russia, and Alexander 
Kerensky, first president of representa- 
tive government in Russia. 
700 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: “The Trial 
of Lizzie Borden:” Fifty-minute drama- 
tization based on the court records, with 
commentary by Joseph Welch; and 
Agnes DeMille’s ballet, “Fall River Leg- 
end,” on the same theme. March 31: 
Bernstein on Bach, “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion:” (final show of the Radio-TV 
Workshop). 


MONDAY MARCH 25 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A 
Member of the Family,” new play by 
Horton Foote, a volume of whose plays 
are between Harcourt-Brace hard cov- 
ers. A middle-aged widow and her son 
return to her brother’s home to live. 
Jealousy complicates family relations. 
1. What makes a soap opera a soap 
opera? What is the difference between 
a soap opera and a good drama? Which 
is this play? Is it ssible to write a 
good drama on a sudsy theme? Give ex- 
amples. 2. What is the motive for 


11-T 


Elizabeth's jealousy of Gertrude? Is this 
convincing? Is the motivation for her 
later change in attitude toward David 
convincing? 3. Compare this play with 
“The Little Foxes” with special atten- 
tion to plot, character, dialogue. Which 
play is more concerned with individual 
moral values? Which is more concerned 
with the problems of society? 4. Would 
the problems of Horton Foote’s TV fam- 
ily have been solved so readily if 
Gertrude did not marry the oil-man? 
Do you think the families’ problems 
are really solved at the end of the play? 
Does Foote want you to think they are 
solved? Suggest other ways to end the 
~. What is a “deus ex machina”? 

ioes its use make a drama necessarily 
inferior? 


TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. 
Debt Is Right?” 
to Manhasset, L.1., to 
credit consumer situation, 
of national experts. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Into Darkness.” 


MARCH 26 


(NBC-TV) Home: “How Much 
Howard Whitman goes 
examine the 
with the aid 


Matinee: “Journey 


MARCH 27 


Home: “So You 


WEDNESDAY 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
Want to Be a Movie Star,” a profile on 
the screen tests for the lead in 
“Marjorie roe ie (Tentative.) 

10:15 p.m. BC-TV) Motion Picture 
Academy Ruaets Presentation: A na- 
tural to motivate a unit on cinema 
appreciation. 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


March 28 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Art 
Carney as “Charley's Aunt.” 

March 29 (NBC-TV) Home: “Holiday at 
Home” in Oslo, Norway. (NBC-TV) 
Matinee: “The First Year.” 

March 31 (CBS-TV) Marge and Gower 
Champion Show: Premiere, weekly, 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 

March 31 (CBS-TV) 
magic by Rodgers and 
See “Teleguide,” p. 8-T. 

April 1 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne make 
their TV debut in an adaptation of their 
latest play, “The Great Sebastians,” a 
comedy-melodrama about a husband- 
wife mind-reading act trapped behind 
the Iron Curtain in Czechoslovakia. 

April 1 (CBS-TV) Studie One: “The Years 
In Between,” the love story of a boy 
and girl who run away from home to- 

ether and, realizing their mistake, run 
ack again. 1. In what ways do the boy 
and girl fit the popular picture of the 
teen-ager? How do they differ from it? 
2. How do we know that their parents 
do pay attention to them? What is an 
over-protective parent? What are some 
of the reasons that parents might be 
over-protective? 3. What does the boy 
mean when he says that the parents 
have followed them to the hotel? 4. Will 
the love of this boy and girl last? 
What have they in common? 

April 2 (NBC-TV) Home: Life and Times 
of Frederick Chopin. Apr. 3: “Life’s” 
new book on the world’s great religions. 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 

ETV), 6:30 p.m., weekdays. 

March 25: American Literature: “The 
South” (Faulkner, Welty, Caldwell, 
Capote.) Apr. 1: “The Business Man,” 
with William H. Whyte, Jr 

March 26: Geography for Decision: “The 
Industrial Revolution Moves East.” Apr. 
2: “Japan and Southeast Asia Today.” 

March 27: Mathematics: “Measurement,” 
with Dr. Allen Astin, National Bureau 
of Standards. Apr. 3: Puzzles. 

March 28: American Government: “The 
House of Representatives,” Speaker 
Sam Rayburn from his office in Wash- 
ington. Apr. 4: “The Senate,” Senator 
J. W. Fulbright. 

March 29: A istory of Opera: “High 
Baroque Opera,” with Handel's “Rigo- 
~e and a work by A. Scarlatti. Apr. 

: “Court Opera in France.” 


Cinderella: New 
Hammerstein 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





A Special Message to Teachers of College-Bound Seniors 


HELP THEM 
TO A HEADSTART 


> IN COLLEGE! 


They're on their way to college—and to help get them 
off to a good start, the publishers of TIME, LIFE and 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED are once again making it 
possible for next year’s college freshmen to subscribe 
special money-saving rates...before they enter 
college! 
In fact, they can take advantage of these special col- 
lege rates right now —with a little help from you. Use 
the coupon below to send for a supply of Student 
Savings Certificates, especially designed for you..to 
distribute to your college-bound seniors. These Cer- 
tificates allow your seniors to subscribe to any one or 
all of these TIME Inc. publications—at prices well 
within the limited budget of a college freshman. 
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TIME INC. College Bureau 


Please send me 


I understand that my senior students who are planning to enter 
college may use these Certificates to order TIME, LIFE or SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED at special student rates—that these orders can be 
sent directly to TIME Inc. by the students, with no obligation on 


subscriptions start. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Student Savings Certificates 


Here, for example, are the savings they can enjoy — 
savings of up to 50% —if you send for your supply of 
Certificates now. 


TIME One year. . . . $3.00 


(Regularly $6 a year) 
Two years . . . $6.00 


One year. . . . $4.00 
(Regularly $6.75 a year) 


Two years . . . $7.00 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


One year. . . . $4.00 
(Regularly $7.50 a year) 


Six months. . . $2.00 
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